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THE SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF RELIGION 


L. L. BERNARD 


E-READING the first chapter of the late C. H. Toy’s 

able work, Introduction to the History of Religions, I 

am reminded of an old disagreement between the the- 

ologians and the sociologists as to the nature of religion which I 

believe has never been adequately brought out into the open 

and properly and critically discussed. I shall attempt to do this 

briefly now, using Toy’s theory as typical of the more enlight- 

ened theological view and my own theories of this matter, as 

stated in an article’ published some fifteen years ago, as a de- 
fensible sociological view. 

In order to make the issue clear at once it is stated here 
briefly. The liberal theologian, who makes a legitimate place 
for science as well as for religion, conceives the two types of 
interpretation to be in opposition to each other. Thus, says 
Toy: 

Science and religion are coeval in man’s history, and both are inde- 
pendently continuous and progressive. At first science is in the back- 
ground because most objects, since they are believed to be alive and 
active, are naturally supposed to affect him purposely; it grows slowly, 
keeping pace with observation, and constantly abstracting phenomena 
from the domain of religion. Religion is man’s attitude toward the Uni- 


verse regarded asa social and ethical force; it is the sense of social solidar- 
ity with objects regarded as Powers, and the institution of social relations 


*L. L. Bernard, “Religion and Theology,” Monist, XXXII - Tanuary, 1922), 61-88. 
I 
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with them. The powers are thought of in general as mysterious, and as 
mightier than ordinary living men.? 
Again, he says: 

Religion proper is simply an attitude toward a Power; the nature and 
activity of the Power and the mode of approaching it are construed by 
man’s observation and reflection. The analysis of the external world and 
of Man’s body and mind, the discovery of natural laws, the history of 
internal and external careers of the human race—this is the affair of 
science and philosophy.’ 

These passages, and other discussions in the same book, carry 
with them a certain definite conception or definition of religion, 
which we may state under two headings: 

1. A social relation of man to a supernatural and usually an 
invisible power, in which man is inferior and dependent, be- 
cause the supernatural power or person has methods of action or 
causation not equally available to men. This superior method of 
causation, of which man if for the most part ignorant, may be 
called magic. 

2. Religion and science are thus opposites, since science in- 
terprets nature or nonpersonal powers, whose methods of causa- 
tion are naturalistic and nonmysterious rather than magical. 
Thus religion belongs, by scientific inference, primarily to primi- 
tive peoples, and it becomes increasingly residual as scientific 
method replaces magical procedure in the control system of 
man. From the standpoint of the convinced theologian, how- 
ever—the theologian who believes in the existence of these 
supernaturalistic Powers, personal or otherwise—religion can 
never disappear before science, because the two subject matters 
exist in different worlds of experience: the one (the religious) 
in a relatively unknowable, and the other (the scientific) in a 
knowable, analyzable world. Toy is somewhat confused on this 
matter, sometimes taking the viewpoint of the scientist regard- 
ing religion and at other times accepting the orientation of the 
theologian.* Of course, the two points of view cannot be har- 


2C.H. Toy, Introduction to the History of Religions, p. t. 3 Ibid., p. 8. 


4It is assumed, of course, that religion is not necessarily any more closely identified 
with theology than with science, and vice versa. See Bernard, loc. cit. 
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monized, except when one point of view disregards the claims 
of the other, or where there is a shifting of viewpoints without 
regard to logic or even an awareness of the shift. 

So much for the typical liberal theological definition and de- 
limitation of the field of religion. Of course, the conservative 
theological definition does not treat science on the same level 
with theology—as a legitimate alternative mode of interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena of the visible and invisible worlds to 
which man must make his adjustment. The orthodox theologian 
considers science as a very limited field of knowledge, possessed 
of an equally limited and inadequate method for the discovery 
of the facts of the relations of man to his environment and of the 
inner organization of the self and of the universe. He thinks of 
science as being essentially materialistic in its methods and in- 
terests. The scientist is, the orthodox theologian believes, in- 
capable of accepting evidence not based on relatively direct 
observation of the senses; nor is he fundamentally interested 
in any body of knowledge, or in any type of relationships or of 
facts in the universe, which are not capable of sensory percep- 
tion or of relatively direct inference from sensory perceptions. 
Since the powers and scope of sensory perception are so limited, 
the scientist is necessarily cut off from knowledge of a great 
many things that the ordinary man wishes to know, that in 
fact he considers to be of transcendent importance. 

The orthodox theologian, and also his half-brother the meta- 
physician, naturally pity the limitations of viewpoint and of 
knowledge of the scientist. Sometimes, too, they are irritated 
with him, not only because of his wilful blindness which debars 
him from some of the keenest satisfactions that come from un- 
derstanding the great mysteries of life and of the universe, but 
also because he stands in the way of and is a stumbling block to 
others who, but for the scientist’s example, might be led through 
faith to a clearer grasp of the great mysteries of existence. Per- 
haps, also, there is a little of the impatience of intolerance in the 
attitude of the orthodox theologian, born of the implied criti- 
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cism of his own method of understanding which comes from the 
scientist’s seeming contentment with his own limitations and 
obvious disregard of the orthodox theological criticisms hurled 
at him. Could the orthodox theologian after all be suffering 
from illusions of knowledge? That is a question which some- 
times seriously troubles the theologian, when doubt makes war- 
fare on his faith. But above all else, he cannot understand how 
the scientist can be so calm in his little circumscribed world, so 
satisfied with his ignorance. 

Of course the orthodox theologian has sources of knowledge 
and of spiritual reassurrance unknown to the materialistic- 
minded exact scientist. Above all, he has revelation. God him- 
self has spoken to him, or at least to his ancestors, and has ex- 
plained a good many of the mysteries. To be sure, most of these 
revelations have had reluctantly to be revised from time to time 
under the critical onslaughts and analyses of the same scientists 
whose lack of knowledge he so often despises. Yet, for the 
charge of the scientist that these supposed revelations are noth- 
ing more than standardized, compacted traditions, coming 
down from a remote and impersonalized past, and subject to all 
of the errors incident to popular traditional beliefs, he has only 
scorn and irritation for an answer. He would prefer infinitely to 
believe the voice of God as expressed in the Bible in preference 
to that of a mechanical or a statistical laboratory—even when 
the former voice must be so frequently recast by the latter. 
Then, too, there have been personal revelations—voices, visions, 
dreams, oracles, signs, omens, etc.—which have directed man 
to the truth in the past. But even our orthodox theologian now 
allows most of these to slip into the ash heaps of superstition and 
error and rarely, or never, makes use of them himself, although 
he may credit such sources of information when they are at- 
tributed to seers and sibyls of the past. Even the “infallible 
guide,” his conscience, the inner voice of God that spoke to him, 
has lost much of its power of conviction, since the social psy- 
chologist has all but convinced him that conscience is a prod- 
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uct of experience and not the voice of a divine power speaking 
through him. 

Perhaps he has of late spent too much of his time in searching 
for loose joints in the intellectual armor of his rival, the scien- 
tist, and not enough in repairing and mending his own to be as 
fully aware as he should be of the relative merits of his and the 
scientist’s modes of viewing and understanding their worlds. 
Where such an intensive inspection of armor occurs the ortho- 
dox theologian usually becomes a liberal theologian, with the 
result that he accepts the scientist’s mode of interpretation as 
equally legitimate with his own. Perhaps he may, and often 
does, tend to substitute the methodology and the data of the 
scientist for his own, while merely in theory he maintains the 
old notion of a dual world of knowledge, in which the scientist 
and the theologian are independent and isolated, each dealing 
with a separate body of reality—the one material and the other 
spiritual. 

But there is also a very liberal type of theologian, who has 
really ceased to be a theologian and does not know it. He ac- 
cepts both the method and the knowledge content of the sci- 
entist for al] practical purposes and lives by them as does any 
other man, including the scientist. But he keeps a semblance of 
belief in the other spirit world. His theology becomes a mythol- 
ogy, which he airs on certain special occasions, and particularly 
on Sundays or Sabbaths. He may himself realize that this 
mythology is only a make-believe, or he may never allow him- 
self to face such a thought. But such it is in any case. Because 
he enjoys a somewhat protected existence, he can live more or 
less continuously in a world not wholly unlike that which most 
people enter when they sit before the movie screen with lights 
turned low so as to shut out the consciousness of the presence of 
a work-a-day world, or when women go to receptions and fancy- 
dress balls and for the time being are real ladies, duchesses, 
princesses, and queens. Such a theologian, except for the fact 
that he has this more or less mythological dream world on the 
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side, accepts and actually employs the scientific viewpoint and 
method in interpreting the problems and relationships of life. 
To all intents and purposes he is a scientist rather than a the- 
ologian when dealing with the world of reality, regardless of 
under which heading he may characterize and classify himself. 
The sociological account and definition of religion’ is quite 
different from the theological view already set forth in this pa- 
per. It does not divorce religion from the ordinary experiences 
of life and erect it into an emotional and intellectual world of its 
own which is antagonistic to science. It does not confine it to 
the realm of the mysterious personal powers that rule over man 
which we ordinarily refer to as the supernatural, but allows it 
to share the world of men and of things as well as that of the 
gods. Nor does it relegate religion to the realm of the primitive 
and make it a merely residual experience which gradually gives 
way before the advance of science. And, finally, it does not as- 
sume either tacitly or explicitly that religion and magic are one 
and the same thing as a method of control, while religion and 
science are as wide apart as the world. On the contrary, it holds 
that religion may employ either the method of magic or that of 
science for the purpose of understanding man and the condi- 
tions of his adjustment to his world, on the one hand, and for the 
purpose of controlling that adjustment, on the other hand. In 
fact, the fundamental conflict which it does recognize is between 
magic and science instead of between religion and science. The 
only condition under which science can be in conflict with reli- 
gion is that in which religion places itself under the tutelage of 
magic rather than under that of science; or, perhaps better ex- 
pressed, when religion accepts the guidance of science rather 
than of magic and the two march hand in hand to the conquest 
of knowledge and the promotion of the welfare of mankind. 
The sociological conception of religion regards it as both a 
theory of knowledge to be used in the process of adjusting man 


5 Or at least the exposition I undertook in the Monist article to which reference has 
been made above. 
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to his social and physical worlds and as an attitude. But, while 
Toy and others would define “religion proper” as “‘simply an 
attitude toward a Power,’ the sociologist would extend the ob- 
ject of this attitude to cover not only the supernatural agency 
which might be expected to procure to man the objectives de- 
manded by his religion, but also any system of natural or social 
organization, and especially any system of ideas, which might 
be counted upon to secure the same end. Thus in the sociologi- 
cal conception there must always be (1) a theoretical construct 
—a body of theory or belief—however, simple it may be among 
primitive men or however complex it is among modern, which 
explains the method and system of adjustment to which man 
must submit himself in order to secure his most precious ends; 
(2) an attitude of faith in the powers of this method or system 
to produce the results expected; and (3) an attitude of devotion 
(sometimes of fear) toward the system (whether personal or 
abstract and impersonal) which it is supposed will, when con- 
formed to properly, give the desired adjustment or reward. This 
sociological concept does not, as the theological concept does, 
limit religion to a supernatural social relationship, but includes 
also such impersonal elements as nature worship, and such ab- 
stract systems of religion as pantheism, whether hylozoic or 
merely materialistic abstraction, and the wide range of more or 
less abstract social and scientific and humanitarian religions that 
have come to the front and have contested ground with the 
great historical supernaturalistic religions within the last cen- 
tury or century and a half. 

In other words, the sociological view of religion does not limit 
it to a supernaturalistic or magical social relationship between 
man and the gods, as does the persisting theological view. It 
does not, however, deny the existence of such religious as the 
supernaturalistic social relationship type. On the other hand, 
it makes room for this particular species of religions along with 
several other types. It also grants that the supernaturalistic 

6 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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form of religion has been dominant among primitive peoples as 
we know them and that this predominance has continued al- 
most up to our time. Even today it is nominally the reigning 
type, but we suspect that in its present form most men have 
ceased to take it very seriously and realistically and that it has 
become for them an interesting mythology with which they 
have strong and sympathetic emotional and artistic traditional 
associations rather than intellectual convictions regarding its 
truth. It is, in other words, so strongly embedded in our litera- 
ture, art, social conventions, legal forms, and everyday life, 
that we are not allowed to forget it, although we no longer re- 
gard it as anything more than a vast system of social survivals. 
This is apparently almost as true within the great orthodox his- 
torical religions as in the so-called more liberal, newer theologi- 
cal religions. The former still demand close conformity to the 
ritual and to nominal belief, while they allow almost complete 
freedom of opinion if this freedom is not used for propaganda 
against the institution itself. For example, Bishop Brown was 
apparently removed from the Episcopal House of Bishops not 
so much because he did not believe in the immaculate concep- 
tion of Jesus as because he expressed his disbelief under cir- 
cumstances embarrassing to his church. If he had been an offi- 
cial in some more liberal organization his declaration would 
probably have been scarcely news. The more liberal theological 
religions have reached the point of open repudiation of their 
traditional theological tenets. I know southern methodist min- 
isters who are equally bold and do not lose their pastorates. 
It is perhaps not possible to determine definitely what the 
earliest type of religion was. There are not wanting advocates 
of the theory that there was a more or less general fear or dread 
of natural forces which threatened and dominated men long be- 
fore there was any attempt to define these forces either as 
specifically natural or as definitely personal powers.’ If there 
was such a religious outlook upon nature as a sort of undefined 
7J. H. Leuba, A Psychological Study of Religion. 
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system of forces which man did not understand and which he 
therefore feared and perhaps felt compelled to propitiate in 
some form or other before he learned to give either scientific or 
theological definition to these powers and forces, we must find 
the origins of religion not in the worship of personal supernatural 
powers, as the theological concept of religion supposes, but in a 
vague emotional and attitudinal adjustment which antedated 
the theological. It is possible that the belief in the control of 
man’s destiny by personal supernatural beings was a gradual 
outgrowth of some such more protean form of religion as that 
here suggested. The fact that all known evolution of religious 
conceptions has shown a gradual emergence of personality 
forms in the supernatural—which were at first animal as well as 
human and often inseparable from their living or nonliving loci 
or environments—into well-defined personality types—which 
were exclusively human of a superlatively perfect type—might 
well give a basis for assuming that the earlier period of religious 
evolution, of which we have no definite knowledge, made no 
use of personality as such and was therefore nontheological. As 
to this we simply do not know; we lack either historical or ar- 
cheological evidence of sufficient completeness to decide the 
point finally, but what evidence we have would seem to warrant 
such an inference, at least tentatively. In fact even the mythol- 
ogy of early known and primitive peoples, based so largely on 
fetish, totem, and spirit worship, can scarcely be called theo- 
logical in any true sense, although it does recognize powers out- 
side of men that transcend any that dwell within them. 

Even our modern nontheological religions—nature worship, 
the religion of science, humanitarian religions (such as those of 
Saint-Simon and of Comte), impersonal or metaphysical pan- 
theism, and the host of purely social religions of our time—in- 
variably recognize such a transcendent power, greater than that 
of any individual and dominant over the individual. But such a 
power may be supposed to reside in impersonal nature outside of 
man, in the collective or social organization of a group of men 
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or in all mankind taken collectively, in the functioning of the 
human mind as in the manipulation of scientific data and prin- 
ciples, or even in some metaphysical concept like universal 
essences or a universal law of nature such as threatened to dis- 
place, and did largely displace, an active belief in a personal 
supernatural power among the learned Greek philosophers and 
among the more advanced theologians of the age of Scholasti- 
cism and among the Deists of the eighteenth century. None of 
these powers supposed to be greater than the human individual, 
whether social, physical, or metaphysical, is theological in char- 
acter. For some centuries the trend has been definitely away 
from a theological interpretation or definition of religion. This 
trend was first easily perceptible among the philosophers and 
only later did it spread to the more intelligent laymen. It is 
now reaching and taking hold definitely of the masses of man- 
kind. 

Can we say, therefore, that there has been a sort of cyclic— 
or perhaps a spiral—development in the evolution of religion? 
That at first religion involved a nonpersonal relationship to an 
abstract impersonal power which in some way controlled the 
destiny of man, and not necessarily for human welfare? Was 
this power then personalized gradually through a long series of 
spirits increasingly human in character and more and more de- 
tached from the natural objects with which they were associ- 
ated, thus gaining freedom as they became richer and more hu- 
man in personality, until at last they became perfect anthro- 
pomorphic gods? Are we now well into a third stage of religious 
development, where these ruling powers are in process of de- 
personalization, the power being redistributed to natural forces 
now for the first time scientifically measured and defined; to 
social convention, tradition, and organization; and to intellec- 
tual scientific and social controls? If so, it is clear that we have 
not returned to our primitive origins in religion in the process of 
the completion of the cycle from the impersonal through the 
personal back to the impersonal. On the contrary, the modern 
impersonal character of the powers that dominate human des- 
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tiny is of a much higher order than the primitive impersonal 
powers could possibly have been. They are no longer vague and 
indefinite, but are constantly being measured and defined, and 
in this form become the data and principles of the sciences—of 
the social and moral and mental sciences, quite as well as of the 
biological and physical sciences. 

Our attitude toward these powers is no longer predominately 
one of fear and attempted propitiation, but is for the most part 
that of an understanding analysis and of a grateful or calm 
utilization. Our effort now is to comprehend nature and soci- 
ety and personality and to utilize these various kinds of knowl- 
edge for the perfecting of the adjustments of men to their world. 
It is only where we have not yet made scientific analyses, have 
not learned to understand, that our attitude is predominantly 
one of fear rather than of calm control or of appreciation. Thus, 
in large measure, we are learning to make the desired adjust- 
ments ourselves instead of leaving them to the whims and ca- 
prices of more or less irresponsible, and not infrequently malev- 
olent, powers, spirits, and personalities that in the theological 
stage of religion men supposed to rule over them. No one can 
well doubt that this largely humanly controlled adjustment has 
increased in effectiveness and that men are now happier, at 
least in this world, than they were under the older system of re- 
ligious beliefs. What will be the result in the next world, that 
of spirits, we must leave to the theological religionists to say, for 
it is they who discovered—or created—that world, and pre- 
sumably only they are competent to expound it to us. 

But does not this depersonalization of the adjustment of man to 
his world remove it from the category of religion altogether and 
place it within that of science or within some other category? 
Does not what we have just said show, not that the fundamen- 
tal character of religion is being transformed, but that religion 
itself is declining under the encroachments of a scientific method 
of interpreting and controlling the world? If we grant the claims 
of the theologians to define and characterize religion, there may 
be some grounds for a positive answer to these questions. But 
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if we take the more general sociological viewpoint in religion, 
our answer is most decisively, “No!”’ The theologian, who pro- 
fessedly limits his subject matter to gods or to God and their 
(or his) social adjustment relationships with man quite natural- 
ly defines religion within the field of this relationship. He suffers 
from a very common and well-recognized limitation of view- 
point. He cannot transcend his own limitations of interest in 
defining his concepts and point of view. He has identified reli- 
gion with theology, whereas theological religion is only one type 
of religion. Neither the history of religions nor sound philology 
nor logic will justify him in this limitation of viewpoint and defi- 
nition. Right under his own nose, so to speak, the great histori- 
cal religions are obviously losing their theological content and 
are taking on ethical, humanitarian, scientific, and naturalistic 
content. Breasted informs us that the ethical element came into 
religion at about the time of the beginning of the recording of 
history.* The metaphysical element, first in the form of Nous, 
and later as natural law, appeared considerably later and has 
largely displaced the theological. Now the metaphysical is giv- 
ing way to the scientific, and especially to the social science ele- 
ment, in religious interpretation or theory. 

It really does not matter what assumptions as to the source 
and method of causation are made in constructing a theory of 
the system of powers that dominate man and their method of 
control. What is essential is that there should be such a system 
of theory in some form or other—either primitive and simple or 
modern and complex—and that it should be believed (faith) 
and that it should be devotedly supported (the religious senti- 
ment). The system of causation and control in which men be- 
lieve and to which they are devotedly loyal may be fetishistic, 
spiritistic, theological, naturalistic, metaphysical, or sociologi- 
cal. If the conditions of faith and devoted acceptance are there 
it is truly religion. It may not be the best religion. Perhaps 
there is no best religion, for religion, like everything else, is rela- 
tive to the times and circumstances. A fetishistic religion may 


§ James Henry Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience, pp. xxiii-xxvi. 
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be the best for the primitive savage, because he cannot compre- 
hend and utilize a higher type of religion. The type of religion 
that affords the best control in his adjustment process is the 
most useful religion for him. Theological religions were doubt- 
less most suitable for barbarian and the lower civilized peoples, 
and for the untaught masses before the days of books and maga- 
zines, for they could not think effectively in symbolic abstrac- 
tions. They needed personal control systems. They could un- 
derstand social processes only in terms of personal relation- 
ships. But abstract symbolization is so well understood by most 
people in our day that it is the chief mode of communication, 
especially through books and periodicals. As a consequence reli- 
gion, like other aspects of human life, is adopting this mode of 
stating its theory of social organization and control systems. 
The result is that religion is building on science rather than on 
magic. Religion is not diminishing in the world, because science 
is becoming more prevalent and common. It is rather changing 
its form to embrace science in the construction of its theory of 
causation and control and is therefore becoming more effective 
for the adjustment needs of the time. 

This readjustment and reorganization of religion necessarily 
involves from time to time considerable modifications of its 
hypotheses and assumptions, of its generally accepted beliefs 
and traditions. The old theological religion, with its comple- 
mentary dogma of revelation, had made the world flat and had 
rested it upon four corners. It made the stars and the planets re- 
volve around the earth. It modified the breeds of livestock by a 
peculiar method? not known to modern genetics. These and 
many other erroneous “revelations” have had to be corrected 
by the replacement of theological by scientific tests in religion. 
But the most important of all the transformations of religion 
under the influence of science has been the gradual displace- 
ment of magic in its theory of causation. The theological theory 
of causation is essentially that of magic, or causation directly 


9 See the story of how Jacob got control of his father-in-law Laban’s flocks and herds 
as “revealed” in the Old Testament, Gen. 3¢:31-42. 
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by uninstrumentalized willing; while that of science is mechan- 
ical, or at least by instrumentalized willing and the conditioning 
of responses. It would take too long to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of this difference here, but it has been pointed out else- 
where.” According to the theological theory, God made the 
universe by fiat, that is, by a pure act of will. This is the basic 
method of all magic and is the procedure which theological re- 
ligion practically always assumes to have been used by the gods 
in dealing with men. Science finds no evidence of causation ever 
occurring by pure or uninstrumentalized acts of will. The only 
causation known to science is purely naturalistic, or mechanical 
and instrumentalized volitional behavior. As a consequence, as 
religious theory comes under the influence of science, the old 
magical theories of causation and control disappear along with 
other kindred superstitions. To those—and they are many— 
who have identified religion with magic and theology, the pass- 
ing of the magical and the supernatural elements in religion 
looks like the decay of religion itself. 

As a matter of fact the decay of the magical theory of causa- 
tion in religious ideology brings a great advantage to religion. 
The substitution of a naturalistic theory of causation places re- 
ligion on a firm basis of reality and renders it capable of demon- 
stration and of sound utilization in the process of social control. 
While it banishes miracles or causes them to be explained as 
naturalistic phenomena, it makes religion much more practical 
by bringing it down to actual life. J. W. Draper made a signifi- 
cant observation when he pointed out that the saints of the 
early Christian church who had performed a multitude of use- 
less and relatively meaningless miracles when there was no par- 
ticular necessity for their doing so, could not produce a single 
miracle when the Mohammedan armies attacked their churches 
and thereby save their Christian congregations and worship- 
pers.** A little supernatural interference in time of need would 


10 L. L. Bernard, ‘‘A Psycho-Sociological Interpretation of Magic,” Publications of 
the American Soctological Society, XX (1928), 60-71. 
™ J. W. Draper, The Conflict of Religion and Science, p. 77. 
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have been worth a volume full of theory of magic which would 
not work against a real enemy. 

Science furthermore is attempting to make religion effective 
in this world and now. Under the theological dispensation of 
religion all rewards and punishments upon which worthy mo- 
tivation depended had to be deferred to another world and an- 
other life. Vivid representations of the sufferings of hell, per- 
haps more than the reputed pleasures of heaven, did exert pow- 
erful stimuli upon otherwise weak flesh and spirit as long as be- 
lief in these forms of the hereafter remained unimpaired. But 
as scientific investigation reduced these hypothetical realities to 
the status of myths, they lost their motivating power. New 
motives to right and useful conduct have to be found and these 
are increasingly based upon intrinsic rather than upon extrinsic 
appeals. Rewards and punishments are not only brought nearer 
home and thus given more force, but motivation itself is trans- 
ferred to a more ethical foundation. Men and women are ap- 
pealed to more on the basis of the actual merits and justice of 
situations. Furthermore, science offers an analysis of the social 
situation which not only defines adjustment needs in terms of a 
better world here and now or in the near future, but it also 
points out the way with which to achieve these desired ends in 
increasing detail. Such guidance on the part of science has done 
much to quicken an ethical conscience within the field of reli- 
gious thought and consequently to improve moral and social 
conditions under which religious persons must and may live. 
With all the evils which are only too plainly visible in our world, 
it is almost incomparably better than was that world which was 
dominated by a theological conception of religion and the fear 
of hell, if not the hope of heaven; and this in spite of all the 
magic the theologians relied on. 

The theory of magic has by no means disappeared from rell- 
gion, nor from everyday life, for that matter. But it is slowly 
going as the fruits of scientific analysis become more evident and 
more widely spread abroad. The theory of magic in religion and 
life was a most entrancing dream, a splendid display of wishful 
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thinking. It was but natural that, in the days before science 
had so greatly ameliorated the hard conditions of existence, men 
should invent the concept of causation by pure will or by fiat, 
just as they invented the concept of spirits and gods more per- 
fect and more powerful than themselves to operate by means of 
the magic of will. Their pattern for the invention of this theory 
of magic undoubtedly was found in the practice of giving verbal 
commands and having them obeyed without the use of visible 
force. Not understanding the principle of the conditioned re- 
sponse, men would necessarily conclude that the mere form of 
the words of command had caused the act in another person. 
It was but a step further to suppose that the silent command or 
act of will would also produce a like result, and this further 
belief seemed to be supported by the fact that another would 
frequently perform an act desired without audible request or 
command. To the student of psychology, who understands how 
recurrent situations or situations associated in the same way to 
different persons will produce like motivations in them, this 
fact is easily comprehensible. But it must have seemed mysteri- 
ous and magical to the primitives. As a promised release from 
the hard conditions of life, the theory of magic and a belief in 
helpful supernatural beings, whose great powers could be con- 
trolled in that way, must have been hailed as priceless boons. 
It is still correspondingly hard to let these promised aids die out 
of the hearts and hopes of mankind. And, of course, nothing 
short of the conviction that the more rigorous but more certain 
methods of scientific analysis and control through instrumental- 
ization will give better results, could cause the replacement of a 
belief in magic by the technique of science in religion. 

All intellectual procedures in the control of our adjustments 
to our worlds, whether these procedures be magical, meta- 
physical, or scientific, operate in the same general manner, that 
is, by means of hypothesis. The person who has work to do, 
some end to accomplish, either follows established procedure, 
or, if there is no standardized way of doing the thing, he pro- 
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jects a new or hypothetical procedure. Even the established 
procedure is hypothetical rather than proven until it has pro- 
duced practically perfect results for an appreciable period of 
time. Magical practices and a belief in the existence and effica- 
cy of supernatural powers are of course hypothetical procedures 
and beliefs. Philosophy is traditionally the accepted hypotheses 
about things regarded as important pertaining to a people at a 
given time. Thus philosophy covers the fields of magic and 
theology as well as of ordinary relations in life and in nature. 
Historically, as the body of hypotheses became highly complex 
and complicated, those pertaining to natural physical phenome- 
na were grouped together as natural philosophy; those pertain- 
ing to human relationships, as moral philosophy; and those con- 
cerned especially with religion, as the philosophy of religion. 
Various other forms of philosophy also were appearing in the 
nineteenth century when science largely replaced philosophy. 
This displacement of philosophy by science began in earnest 
when the experimental and statistical methods came into promi- 
nent and regular use. Science is not a different kind of knowl- 
edge. It is merely verified knowledge.” By means of this proc- 
ess of verification, which takes place through carefully con- 
trolled observation and measurement in the laboratory or 
through statistical computation, hypotheses are gradually— 
sometimes rapidly—reduced to certainty or rejected entirely. 
Thus the body of knowledge becomes scientific or verified in in- 
creasing proportion and the body of mere hypothesis diminishes 
relatively. Yet it is never possible to do away with hypothetical 
knowledge or philosophy entirely by this process of testing or 
verification. New problems are constantly arising and it is not 
always easy to devise tests and measurements with which to 
verify or reject hypotheses. It is especially difficult to do so in 
those fields in which the phenomena cannot be subjected to 
laboratory conditions or where an adequate statistical sample 
cannot be obtained. As a result we must always have philosophi- 
” See L. L. Bernard, The Fields and Methods of Sociology, Part II, chap. i. 
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cal hypotheses with us, and their presence normally indicates 
an alertness on the part of society in attempting to solve its 
practical and theoretical problems. But true progress in science 
is indicated by keeping the body of verified knowledge growing 
at a more rapid rate than that of philosophic hypothesis. 

Religion has been hitherto primarily in the field of philosophic 
hypothesis rather than of scientifically verified data. The prob- 
lems of theological religion naturally cannot usually be sub- 
mitted to laboratory tests, nor is it easy to secure adequate 
statistical samples in this field. Yet, as we have already indi- 
cated, more than two thousand years ago a metaphysical phi- 
losophy of natural law began to replace the theological philoso- 
phy of personal causation in the universe. The magical hy- 
potheses began to yield slowly to naturalistic hypotheses. As 
was to be expected, the scientific method of testing and verify- 
ing by measurement developed in the fields of physics, chemis- 
try, biology, and even in psychology and the social sciences and 
ethics before they were applied successfully to the field of reli- 
gion. But the application of scientific method to the explana- 
tion and interpretation of social phenomena has inevitably 
forced its application to the field of religion also, which is essen- 
tially the evaluation of human relationships and personal con- 
duct in the light of their highest social significance. The prob- 
lems of such an application to tests of validity and social abil- 
ity is a difficult one, but there is evidence that it is being met 
effectively, if somewhat slowly. As a theological religion based 
on magic is rapidly giving way to a philosophy of religion based 
on realistic experience and hypothesis, so in time may we not 
expect to achieve a science of religion based on a tested bio- 
logical, psychological, social, and ethical science or sciences? 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
CHARLES C. JOSEY 


HE twentieth century has won for itself the title the 

“Century of Childhood.” During it many agencies 

have been created to study and deal with the problems 
of youth. Among these are our juvenile courts, the Boy Scout 
and Girl Scout organizations, 4H clubs, the P.T.A. associations, 
mothers’ clubs, and community programs of recreation. In 
addition the schools have added visiting teachers, student ad- 
visers, and vocational guidance; they have earnestly tried to 
adapt the curriculum to the needs of boys and girls; they have 
introduced a greater measure of self-government, and in other 
ways have sought to drain the energy of the young into channels 
that make for character, such as hobbies of all kinds, dramatics, 
journalism, and athletics. Yet in spite of all efforts there is 
much to indicate that all is not well with the products of the 
twentieth century morally and spiritually. 

It has been estimated that the cost of crime in the United 
States is around twenty billion dollars a year. The decline in the 
average age of our criminals makes this doubly serious. The 
age group now yielding: the most criminals is from eighteen to 
twenty-five. Two hundred thousand boys and girls pass through 
our juvenile courts annually. Five hundred thousand citizens 
are sentenced as criminals each year, and it is estimated that 
this is only a small part of those who commit some crime. Two 
hundred thousand babies are born out of wedlock each year. 
The lack of moral stamina of the people of our country is also 
indicated by the fact that twenty thousand people commit 
suicide each year, and in the rapid increase in the number of 
people suffering from mental breakdowns. This increase for 
1933 measured in terms of hospital patients was 3.5 per cent. 
In the state of New York the increase between 1git and 1935 
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was 40 per cent. Alarming as these figures are they do not 
reveal the full gravity of the situation, for they do not take 
into consideration the border-line cases, who are probably 
several times as numerous as those who break so completely 
as to require hospital attention. 

When we turn from those who thus obviously fall far short 
of the ideal to the more fortunate members of our society we 
are by no means reassured regarding the success of our efforts 
to raise to a higher level the character of our people. Witness, for 
example, the rapidly increasing number of applicants for insur- 
ance rejected on account of alcoholism, the readiness of many 
to discard the ideals of democracy and to substitute the rule of 
might for that of reason, the grasping and the selfishness in high 
places and in low, the widespread indifference to needless de- 
privation and suffering in the face of potential abundance, the 
rationalization of the well-to-do regarding the privileges they 
enjoy, the widespread practice of fleecing the government and 
the public at every opportunity, and the general tendency to 
base one’s feeling of worth and self-regard upon the ability to 
look down upon others. When we think of these things and 
then of a society composed of individuals who measure their 
worth in terms of their power to contribute to human welfare, 
of individuals alive to the possibilities ahead and who are 
eager to help realize them, we lose the sense of complacency that 
results from comparing ourselves with peoples of other lands 
and times in the realization that we have fallen far short of the 
moral and spiritual level rational men should set for themselves. 

For the character of a people the schools have a large measure 
of responsibility. Fortunately school administrators appreciate 
this and have shown an eagerness to undertake character-build- 
ing programs. How effective their efforts have been we are un- 
able to say, for without them the moral situation might be far 
worse. One thing, however, is clear. Our schools and other 
character-building agencies have not been able to stem the 
tide of lawlessness, social irresponsibility, and flabbiness of 
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character. Indeed, the harder they have tried the worse condi- 
tions have become. Were we not familiar with the conditions 
that led to establishing the various agencies to deal with prob- 
lem children, and with the work of these agencies, we might be 
tempted to question their value. As it is we recognize their 
value and urge that they be given greater support. Yet it is 
clear they are not able to cope with the situation. Perhaps the 
situation cannot be met until we plan for social health and re- 
solve to eliminate the sources of social and mental ill health in 
the same spirit we seek to eradicate sources of physical sick- 
ness. But apart from a program of comprehensive social reform, 
could the public schools not do far more than they are now 
doing to develop character by helping develop an inspiring 
philosophy of man and of the cosmos? In the division of labor 
resulting from the separation of church and state, the moral and 
spiritual development of youth has been turned over to the 
church. Perhaps it is time that the state through its schools 
lend more co-operation to the churches. There are reasons for 
believing this is necessary if we are to maintain the high level of 
character necessary for the preservation of democratic institu- 
tions. 

In considering the desirability of the school’s undertaking to 
reinforce its character-building program by tying character 
education to a religious philosophy, we should ask what reasons 
are there for believing that instruction in such a philosophy will 
promote character development? One reason for so believing 
is the persistence of the belief that it does. Primitive or un- 
civilized men used religious teachings as a source of moral sanc- 
tions. To observe the mores of the group they taught would 
win the favor of gods as well as of men. To fail to observe them 
would invite the punishment of gods as well as of men. And this 
use of religious sanctions has been the practice of all men from 
the savage to the most civilized. A belief that persists in spite 
of great cultural changes gains thereby a presumption of its 
truth. This presumption is supported by statistical investiga- 
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tions which indicate that those who receive religious instruc- 
tion are less likely to break the law and are more likely to be 
given a high character rating. It is the common opinion of 
judges of juvenile courts that boys and girls who attend Sunday 
school seldom become delinquent. Of course they do not mean 
to give the entire credit for this to the Sunday schools. Parents 
interested enough to send their children to Sunday school no 
doubt do much else to provide them with wholesome influences. 
Two years ago a study of the influence of religious contacts on 
character was made under my direction by Mr. Wilkins of the 
University of South Dakota. After a painstaking effort to sift 
the evidence, his data strongly indicated that religious instruc- 
tion is conducive to character formation. This conclusion is 
supported by the study of Baker and Traphagen, published in 
their book The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior-Problem 
Children. 

All efforts, however, to isolate and evaluate the various fac- 
tors that make for character are obviously inconclusive. If, for 
example, we should find that the graduates of parochial schools 
have finer characters than those from public schools, we would 
want to know, did not their parents do other things to promote 
character development? If, on the other hand, we should find 
that the graduates of parochial schools did not have as fine 
characters as those who graduate from the public schools, we 
would want to know if the boys and girls sent to the parochial 
schools were not in greater number problem boys and girls who 
were failing elsewhere. In the absence of satisfactory statistical 
studies we are compelled eventually to base our conclusions re- 
garding the effect of religious instruction on an analysis of re- 
ligion and of the determinants of behavior. 

By religion I mean the effort to deepen one’s feeling of cosmic 
solidarity or kinship with God, and to draw from that union 
strength, courage, and inspiration. That such a union should 
invest life with meaning and be a source of zest and enthusiasm 
seems apparent. That it does is indicated by the enthusiasm 
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and joy of the new convert, and by the courage and serenity 
of the religious devotee in the face of misfortune, as well as by 
the tenacity with which one clings to beliefs and practices on 
which this union is felt to rest. 

Setting religion against the background of human needs 
brings out in clear relief its role in social and individual integra- 
tion. For a man to live satisfactorily he must achieve integra- 
tion at the physical level, at the social level, and at the moral 
level. He must also achieve cosmic integration. The price of 
failure to achieve physical integration is disease and weakness. 
Unless the individual achieves social solidarity, or a sense of 
belonging, one of his fundamental needs is thwarted and he goes 
through life a lopsided and maimed individual. The disastrous 
effects of such failure may be seen in children who are denied 
love at home and companionship of other children. It is even 
more clearly seen in the lives of embittered recluses and in the 
pathetic compensations of the mentally sick. Unless the indi- 
vidual achieves moral integration, his life remains one of im- 
pulse and confusion, torn by every passing whim and fancy. 
Finally, unless the individual who in virtue of imagination feels 
his dependency and incompleteness, achieves cosmic integra- 
tion, his yearnings to root himself in the absolute are denied. 

Regarding these needs it should be noted that the satisfac- 
tion of each subsequent need has an important influence on the 
preceding one. Satisfactory social adjustments brace us physi- 
cally; unsatisfactory ones have the opposite effect. The achieve- 
ment of moral integration or character is a long step toward 
gaining the respect and good will of our fellows; in other words, 
toward achieving social integration. Finally the achieving of a 
satisfactory relation with what one regards as the source of his 
being has a bracing effect on character. Morality becomes more 
significant and is reinforced by the feeling that it enjoys cosmic 
support. 

The moral person who is nonreligious acts as society re- 
quires in so far as he feels the requirements are just. He is 
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sensitive both to social pressure and to the call of duty, but 
both of these may appear to him as external, and he may act 
in accordance with their requirements with a feeling of com- 
pulsion and restraint. The religious person on the other hand 
has, through making his will conform to God’s, made the social 
requirements, in so far as he feels that they are right, channels 
of self-expression that lead to a closer union with God. Moral 
behavior accordingly not only ministers to his feeling of self- 
respect by providing a feeling of being worthy of the respect of 
his fellows: it becomes a road to God. Objectively, the moral 
and the religious may act alike, but inwardly the latter has a 
joy born of investing his acts with cosmic significance unknown 
to the former. It seems reasonable to believe that morality so 
invested will have a firmer hold on the individual than morality 
not so rooted. 

It is also reasonable to believe that investing life with cosmic 
significance should by enhancing our feeling of worth have a 
bracing effect on mental health, for one of the most important 
causes of mental breakdowns is the feeling of inferiority and the 
struggle to overcome it. To do so many individuals drive them- 
selves beyond the margin of safety. They are encouraged by 
our schools as well as society to value themselves on the basis of 
excelling others. Thus worth is made to depend not on what the 
individual is but on his standing compared with his fellows. The 
religious point of view regarding one’s worth is radically differ- 
ent. By stressing man’s cosmic relations it binds mankind into 
close bonds of brotherhood and invests all with the conviction 
that they are the sons of God, or are channels through which 
the creative power of the cosmos has become conscious of itself. 
Thus the intrinsic worth of man as man is stressed independent- 
ly of birth, wealth, or social position. That religion has a 
salutary effect on mental health is indicated by the statement 
of Jung that none of his patients over thirty-five have a satis- 
factory religious life. 

Religious instruction then, we have reason to believe, makes 
for character and mental health. Yet few believe that the 
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agencies promoting religious development are meeting ade- 
quately the need. Religious instruction in the home is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. The Sunday school has become the 
chief agency for religious instruction of Protestants, and yet 
less than 50 per cent of our boys and girls come under its influ- 
ence. Those who attend receive less than fifty hours of re- 
ligious instruction a year. To make up for this deficiency 
vacation Bible schools have been widely established, and in 
seven states—lIllinois, Iowa, Oregon, Minnesota, Michigan, 
West Virginia, and South Dakota—laws have been passed per- 
mitting the children to receive religious instruction during school 
hours from religious workers. Such instruction, however, is not 
to be given by public-school teachers. 

This arrangement has not been as satisfactory as anticipated, 
and I believe the difficulty can be easily located. Religion, to be 
of maximum effectiveness, should embrace the whole of one’s 
interests. Both this arrangement and the Sunday school vio- 
late this principle. By turning the religious instruction of the 
child over to church teachers, and the instruction of the child 
in all other matters over to the public school, the isolation of 
religious life is encouraged. Religion, instead of being brought 
into contact with all experience, and instead of drawing strength 
therefrom and in turn investing experience with additional 
meaning and significance, is segregated in a narrow compart- 
ment where it tends to languish and to become a matter of little 
concern. 

To avoid this danger the Roman Catholic church has estab- 
lished approximately 7,000 schools in which 2,167,241 boys and 
girls were enrolled in 1928. Yet this solution has not in all re- 
spects been satisfactory. In the first place it tends to preserve 
religious antagonisms and jealousies, and thus to stand in the 
way of a desirable social solidarity. In the second place paro- 
chial schools are not subject to the rigid requirements imposed 
on public schools with the result that there is no guaranty that 
they will come up to the scholastic standards set for public 
schools. In the third place they have burdened many con- 
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scientious parents with the cost of tuition for their children when 
the money was needed for food, clothing, and rent. But apart 
from all objections, they obviously cannot meet the religious 
needs of the youth of America, since only a small percentage of 
our children attend them. 

If a religious philosophy promotes character and mental 
health, and if the agencies to which has been intrusted the 
religious education of youth are not adequate to meet the need, 
why do we not turn to our public schools to meet it? There are 
five reasons which cause us to hesitate to do this: (1) opposition 
of antireligionists, (2) sectarian jealousy, (3) the fear that the 
teachers are not qualified, (4) discouragement from past failures, 
and (5) the fear that it would involve the union of church and 
state, and the feeling that it is contrary to democratic ideals. 

How serious are these objections? Can a program be worked 
out that will meet at least the rational bases of the objections? 
Regarding the discouragement arising from the fact that re- 
ligious education in the schools has not worked well in the past, 
it is sufficient to remark that failure to attain a worthy objec- 
tive should not cause us to abandon the objective, but rather 
to consider ways and means of avoiding those methods that 
caused the failure. I believe a program can be devised which will 
do this. 

Taking the other objections up in the order listed, the opposi- 
tion of the antireligious is usually based on two fears, the fear of 
superstition and the fear of otherworldliness. It is not easy for 
us to appreciate the fear of superstition. We are too far sepa- 
rated from the era of human sacrifices, of witch-burning, and of 
opposition to advances in medicine to feel its full force. Vet 
the occasional accounts of communities seized with a great fear 
of black magic, and of religious murders, and the popularity of 
astrologers and others who read the future should remind us 
that human fears, hopes, and imagination constitute always a 
grave menace to the life of reason. Now opponents of religion 
profess to believe that since religion seeks to go beyond reason 
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and to build upon faith, revelation, and feeling, it opens the 
door to practices and beliefs which measured by the standards 


of reason are superstitious and capable of doing mankind tre- 
mendous harm. To be rational, they insist, we must enthrone 


reason and protect it with an iron will from the attacks of its 
rivals, 

The fear of otherworldliness is more generally understood. It 
is shared by many who are deeply religious. This danger, as 


Professor Macmurray pointed out in his Terry lectures, en- 
titled “The Structure of Religious Experience,” is closely 
wedded to the lofty aspirations engendered by religion. The 
religious man aspires to achieve ideal human relations. Nothing 
less than a life of human brotherhood, a life shared and lived 
co-operatively, can satisfy him. Like the young married couple, 


he contemplates a life of perfect understanding, sympathy, and 


mutual helpfulness. When difficulties arise, he becomes dis- 
couraged regarding the possibility of achieving an ideal society 


on this earth. But he cannot give up his beautiful vision. It 
is to be realized in heaven. When this happens the religious 


force is shunted into futile dreaming, and what might have been 
a powerful urge making for social improvement becomes a 
source of despair regarding the creation of an ideal society. 
Faith and confidence in man are replaced by cynicism. What- 
ever good there may be in man is attributed to miraculous 
intervention. 

The dangers of otherworldliness of course become greater 
during periods of disappointment and bafflement. Today there 
is apparently hope in some quarters that our present discourage- 
ment will cause men to abandon faith in themselves and turn 


to a miraculous salvation. Those who cherish this hope should 
refresh their memories regarding the effect of such an attitude 


on the descent of ancient civilization into the Dark Ages, from 


which man did not emerge until he had regained faith in him- 
self and dreamed once more of bringing about God’s kingdom 


on earth. 
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The development of modern science, numerous geographical 
discoveries, and a successful policy of imperialism brought to 
birth in Western civilization the spirit of progress which was 
christened by Darwin’s Origin of the Species. For half a century 
following Darwin’s great work Europeans enjoyed one triumph 
after another. As a result faith in man and his instrument, sci- 
ence, became almost boundless. Since the turn of the century 
this faith has suffered some hard knocks. A few began to lose 
it when the nations of the world drew upon science to destroy 
each other. Others began to lose it when the statesmen of the 
world proved unable to end the war and to bring about an era 
of peace. The loss of faith in man became more widespread with 
the general realization that, in spite of a potential abundance, 
millions of men and women faced starvation and are even now 
kept alive only by the efforts of the government. 

These events have discouraged many. Is this discouragement 
going to drive sensitive men and women to take a hopeless atti- 
tude toward man and seek comfort in dreams of a better world 
in the heavens, as it did their ancestors two thousand years ago? 
Is discouraged mankind again going to abandon faith in itself 
and seek miraculous deliverance from its ills? To do so would 
mean the repudiation of the modern spirit as truly as the Dark 
Ages was the repudiation of the spirit of the age of Pericles. 
There is admittedly much in the modern spirit that might be 
repudiated. Its emphasis on material possessions at the expense 
of man’s spiritual life, its nationalism, its ruthlessness in deal- 
ing with weaker peoples, its tolerance of economic injustice, 
and its moral subjectivism and skepticism should certainly be 
repudiated. But there is much in the modern spirit that we 
should cherish. The spirit of democracy and humanitarianism is 
slowly leavening social relations. Perhaps the world has never 
before been as conscious of the claims of justice as it is today. 
The spirit of intellectual honesty, of reverence for facts, of free- 
dom of inquiry, and of faith in reason are choice fruits of the 
human spirit which this and all ages would do well to cherish. 
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Because they fear that these values can not be preserved if an 
otherworldly religion should become a great social passion, some 
of our citizens are opposed to all religious instruction in the 
schools. The basis of this opposition to religious instruction 
would, of course, be removed if the program of religious instruc- 
tion underteken should cherish reason as a guide to conduct and 
should stress the values that are to be attained in this world. 

A program that will cut the rational and ethical basis of the 
antireligionists’ opposition to religious instruction is likely to 
be looked upon with suspicion by the sectarian as being merely 
worldly wisdom. Moreover, many believe that religious instruc- 
tion to be effective must be from the point of view of some 
organized religious group. Otherwise they fear we will have 
only the unattractive skeleton of religion. They believe re- 
ligious instruction must be sectarian, or else it will be dry and 
ineffective. If these were the only possibilities, I for one would 
consider it unwise for our schools to undertake religious instruc- 
tion. I believe, however, it is possible for religious instruction 
to be meaty, challenging, and inspiring and at the same time 
wholly devoid of sectarianism. Moreover, I believe the time 
is ripe for such instruction, and that such instruction will have 
a wider and deeper appeal than the sectarian appeal, though as 
I shall attempt to show later there is no essential opposition 
between them. 

The broad tolerant attitude of many theologians toward 
sectarian differences confirms my belief. As to the masses it is 
the common belief of students of religion that they are indiffer- 
ent to the subtilties of theology. In selecting a church many 
are more concerned with the personal qualities of the minister 
and the cultural and social level of the congregation than with 
its theological beliefs. Many like to boast that they are more 
concerned with conduct than with belief. Undoubtedly many 
minimize the importance of belief. Youth especially is indiffer- 
ent to sectarian viewpoints. It is not surprising that this should 
be so. Studies by Leuba and others have shown that schooling 
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decreases markedly the belief in a God who answers prayers in 
a miraculous manner, and the belief in personal immortality. 
Moreover, though the study of the philosophy and psychology 
of religion has deepened our appreciation of the role of religion 
in meeting human needs, it has at the same time made to appear 
of little significance the lines of cleavage between religious sects. 

The studies referred to in the foregoing and numerous obser- 
vations indicate that modern science and philosophy are dis- 
solvents of supernatural and otherworldly religion. They there- 
fore indicate that we must make a choice between an antire- 
ligious view of the world and a religious view based on the spirit 
and world-view of modern science and philosophy. Confronted 
with this alternative there is little doubt regarding the choice 
the sincerely religious man will make, no matter how sectarian 
he may be. 

Regarding the fear that public-school teachers are not quali- 
fied to give religious instruction, I think it should be admitted 
that many are not. It should be further admitted that since 
our teachers have been taught to think and to stimulate their 
pupils to do likewise, they are in a measure disqualified to in- 
culcate dogmas that are regarded as resting upon revelation. 
The spirit of our schools is one of freedom of inquiry. It is not 
congenial to the spirit of authority or of sectarianism. Those, 
therefore, who identify religious instruction with instruction in 
dogmas have good reason to fear that the teachers in the public 
schools are not qualified to give religious instruction. On the 
other hand, if the religious instruction is not dogmatic or based 
on authority or revelation it would in no way run counter to the 
spirit of inquiry and love of truth. In this case I believe it 
would be hard to find a group of men and women better quali- 
fied to promote the religious development of youth than the 
great body of school teachers excepting, of course, the profes- 
sional religious workers. If the schools should undertake this 
task, the importance of the character and personality of the 
prospective teacher would be more generally appreciated. This 
would be in itself a great benefit. Some changes in the educa- 
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tional requirements for teachers should perhaps be made. I 
shall return to this later. 

Finally the opposition to religious instruction in the public 
schools is based on the claim that such instruction involves a 
union of church and state which we have found undesirable and 
which would be contrary to the spirit of democracy. The claim 
that a program of religious instruction would involve the union 
of church and state would be true if the religious instruction were 
sectarian. Otherwise it would not be. Since the program we are 
urging is nonsectarian, it would not go counter to our deep- 
seated conviction that the church and state should remain sepa- 
rate. The charge that religious instruction in the public schools 
would violate the spirit of democracy is, in my opinion, the 
most serious one that can be raised against it, and requires our 
most careful consideration. 

A democracy is the political embodiment of respect for the 
individual as such. It is committed to the proposition that the 
rights of the individual shall not be interfered with unless social 
welfare obviously demands it. Accordingly in our country it 
has become a deeply engrained conviction that the spiritual and 
religious life of each citizen shall be left to himself and to the 
inner family circle. This attitude of democratic societies stands 
in marked contrast to the attitude of despotic states. If the 
latter feel that religion should be uprooted and that they are 
powerful enough to uproot it, then such becomes their program. 
If they feel that religion can be refashioned so that it can be 
made to serve better the needs of the state, then refashioned it 
is. If they feel a working alliance with the established religion 
can be secured for the benefit of the state, then an alliance is 
sought. Accordingly the three great autocratic powers of Europe 
have followed or are following different policies toward religion. 
Russia apparently attempted to build a nonreligious society; 
Germany, to substitute a cult of the state for Christianity; 
Italy, to remain at peace with the established religion by inter- 
fering with it as little as possible. 

Since the spirit of democracy holds as sacred the right of each 
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person to seek God and to worship him according to his own 
conscience, democracies have been prevented from thus ruth- 
lessly exploiting man’s spiritual life. Yet democracies more 
than autocracies depend on the proper cultivation of the 
spiritual resources of their citizens. Social integration may be 
achieved either by force or by voluntary consent, based on 
sound character and enlightenment. The army and despotic 
states rely on the former. Though it is true that the esprit 
de corps of the army affects in an important way its efficiency, 
yet apart from its spirit there is in it a might and power to 
which all must bow whether they like it or not, and the soldier 
who breaks the regulation is soon made to conform regardless of 
his wishes or views. Similarly in despotic states, the citizen 
is made to conform to regulations, not of his and his fellow- 
citizens’ making, but of some power that issues decrees setting 
forth what the citizens can and what they cannot do. 

It is the ideal of democracy to substitute spiritual cohesion 
based on character and enlightenment for reliance on force. 
What a democratic society lacks in force it must therefore 
make up in spiritual bonds. Yet out of respect for the person- 
ality and inner life of their citizens, democracies have hesitated 
to take an active part in determining the attitudes and beliefs 
of their citizens toward God and the supreme good. Hence the 
dilemma: Social integration in a democratic society must be 
upon a high spiritual basis. Yet in order to be true to its ideals 
it feels constrained to deprive itself of a powerful means of social 
integration at the spiritual level. Stated in a different way, to 
preserve democracy men must be raised to a high spiritual level; 
to raise them through compulsory religious education appears 
to violate the deep respect for personality cherished by the 
democratic spirit. 

Is there no escape from the dilemma? Must compulsory re- 
ligious instruction do violence to the sacredness of personality? 
Because we respect the personality of our fellows, does it follow 
that we should leave to everyone the task of achieving unaided 
his own cosmic integration? In all other conditions that influ- 
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ence the development of the young we feel differently. Respect 
for personality compels us to take steps to insure the health of 
our children by providing them with sufficient food and clothing 
and proper medical care. Likewise with their intellectual and 
social needs. Respect for the intellectual needs of boys and 
girls compels us to do all we can to help them enter the life of 
reason unfettered by ignorance and provincialism. Respect for 
their social needs has caused us to provide playgrounds and 
organized groups. In none of these fields are the desires of boys 
or girls the deciding factor as to their participation. Instead, 
our understanding of their potentialities guides us. We know 
they should enjoy health and strength; they should be rational 
beings, and we act in the way that we have reason to believe 
will bring them these boons. But though we may know that 
their imagination will lead them to seek cosmic integration, and 
though we may be satisfied that such integration or lack of it 
will profoundly affect their lives for good or evil, we, as far as 
organized society is concerned, offer them no help in this im- 
portant matter. Instead of such an attitude showing respect for 
personality, it displays a romanticism regarding the unfolding 
of the spiritual life wholly unjustified or else a willingness to 
leave to every parent, however ignorant and indifferent regard- 
ing the life of the spirit, the spiritual guidance of his children. 
Respect for personality demands that we do what we can to en- 
rich it, rather than leave to chance the opportunities it needs 
to rise to the full human level. 

This line of thought indicates that the opposition between 
respect for the inner life of each person and the ideal of raising 
a people to a moral and spiritual level that will enable them to 
live as free men is not as serious as it appeared. Respect for 
personality and the need of conserving and developing the 
spiritual resources of the nation point in the direction of a pro- 
gram of religious education. That this program should be non- 
sectarian we have already indicated. A consideration of the 
alternatives lends further support to this conclusion. 

There are three courses open to us. We can seek to revive the 
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program of sectarian religious education, we can continue the 
policy of having our schools do nothing to influence the religious 
development of boys and girls, or we can introduce a program 
of nonsectarian religious instruction. 

It is doubtful if a sectarian type of religious instruction in the 
schools is possible. To attempt it would fan the latent fires of 
religious jealousies and suspicions. If the effort to introduce 
such instruction should succeed, it would tend to segregate re- 
ligious interests in a compartment where they would tend to 
languish from lack of vital contact with the interests of the 
personality as a whole. Religion instead of being a great inte- 
grative agency would itself become a source of disintegration. 
It is hard to see how a sectarian and authoritarian religion can 
meet the spiritual needs of an age that is cosmopolitan in out- 
look and imbued with the spirit of free inquiry. To attempt to 
inculcate such a religion through compulsory education would 
be not only socially divisive; it would also make for disintegra- 
tion within the individual. 

On the other hand, to do nothing to promote religious de- 
velopment in the pubiic schools is costly in that it deprives 
society of a greatly needed moralizing and character-building 
influence. Moreover, even the briefest consideration will show 
that such a program, or lack of program, affects, whether we 
admit it or not, the spiritual life of those brought up under it. 

Religious life centers about man’s inner life, his love of 
righteousness, and his beliefs regarding his relation to God or to 
the source of all goodness and beauty. If teachers and text- 
books should emphasize these things, they would of necessity 
impart religious instruction, and this is, on the hypothesis under 
consideration, what our schools must not do. If, on the other 
hand, they avoid all reference to man’s love of righteousness 
and to its cosmic status, an incomplete picture of human nature 
and of man’s reflection about the nature of the cosmos is given. 
Such an incomplete picture must of necessity emphasize ma- 
terial things and such obvious values as satisfaction of appetite 
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and excelling—values which need no emphasis. By refusing to 
enter man’s inner life, we move of necessity to the periphery. 
This means that the avoidance of man’s religious life gives the 
curriculum a nonreligious emphasis. Under the guise of neutral- 
ity, materialism occupies the field by default. 

Few would claim that materialism is conducive to spiritual 
or religious development. The values it recognizes are those 
of wealth, social position, and pleasure. It is inclined to omit 
all reference to reason, aspiration, and sensitiveness to duty, 
or else it regards these human characteristics as mere epi- 
phenomena. It scorns the possibility of achieving a more 
harmonious relation with the creative power of the cosmos or 
of drawing strength and inspiration from a feeling of cosmic 
solidarity. 

To hold that schooling can leave unaffected the spiritual side 
of life is to close our eyes in ostrich fashion to the obvious. The 
human being is an organic whole. What affects him affects him 
as a whole. This means that his view regarding his cosmic 
status and the cosmic status of his values affect his sense of 
worth, his confidence in the face of adversity, and his evalua- 
tions. And these in turn affect life and character. Education 
cannot be neutral. It will of necessity promote or stunt spiritual 
development. 

Our choice then is not whether the schools shall be neutral 
or not. It is whether they shall promote or stunt spiritual de- 
velopment. Since the obstacles and objections to a sectarian 
program of spiritual development appear insurmountable, 
there is left for consideration a nonsectarian program of re- 
ligious instruction. By such a program I mean one based on 
the spiritual insights of men regardless of time, race, or creed; 
one based on the insights of poets, scientists, and philosophers 
as well as of religious leaders; one based on reason rather than 
on authority and revelation. Among its objectives will be the 
conversion of intellectual comprehension of our cosmic and 
social relations into a deep and abiding feeling of such relations. 
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It will seek to develop a greater appreciation of the cosmic 
basis of righteousness. It will emphasize moral objectivity and 
seek to inspire the old and young alike to realize their human 
potentialities. 

I cannot, nor shall I attempt, to develop in detail the pro- 
gram of which I have a notion. To do this will require the best 
thought of schoolmen and of religious leaders. It will require 


the services of poecs and other gifted writers. Public forums 
and articles in journals of education are needed to develop the 


program. There are, however, a number of suggestions which 


I should like to offer. 
First, I should like to emphasize that the program should 


not be another course added to the already crowded school cur- 


riculum. In the early days of vocational guidance, courses were 
given. Today many believe it is better to introduce facts about 


various vocations in the regular school work. Instead of being 
an addition, vocational guidance is thus made an interest that 
pervades the whole. Religious education should be of the same 
type. Instead of setting apart religious interests, a religious 
view of life should give tone and a point of view to all instruc- 
tion. In this way religion would again play its important role 
of giving us an integrated view of life and of the cosmos. It 
would thus become of vital importance and interest to all who 
are torn by internal conflicts and who seek a rational account 
of life. 

It follows from the foregoing that religious instruction must 
be in harmony with the best scientific and philosophical teach- 
ings of our day. And surely it would be hard to find teachings 
more congenial to man’s spiritual needs and aspirations. Ac- 
cording to modern science we live in a creative universe—a uni- 
verse that has elevated star dust into living, aspiring creatures 
and magnificent civilizations. The idealist goes beyond this 
empirical observation. According to him, we live in a purposive 
as well as a creative world, and he insists it is best understood 
in terms of the values it has created. He moves our aspirations 
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and values into the center of the stage. Man, instead of being 
regarded as an accident, as the materialist teaches, is regarded 
as the channel through which the cosmos has become conscious 
and gained understanding of itself. 

Let us consider a moment this world-view. Star dust forming 
vast nebulae, then stars and their satellites, on one of which at 
least life arose—life so insurgent that it has transformed the 
face of the earth and the deeps of the sea; so creative that it has 
burst into countless forms; so individual) that in its highest form 
it is never satisfied without achieving autonomy and inde- 
pendence; so sensitive to the call of duty that to answer it, it 
gives up life itself; so social that the good of each can only be 
obtained by seeking the good of all; so spiritually hungry that 
it never finds complete peace or its highest happiness until it 
enters into closer relationship with what it regards as the source 
of its being, to which it turns a grateful heart for being the 
channel through which the cosmos has come to consciousness. 

These are empirical observations regarding our cosmos. 
What light do they throw upon its nature? Is the yearning of 
the self-conscious individual to root himself in the absolute, is 
his cosmic loneliness, is the peace of mind and renewed strength 
and courage that result from achieving cosmic solidarity of no 
significance for understanding our world? Are these mere acci- 
dents? What does the creativity of our cosmos indicate? If we 
shuld see a man-like creature arising out of inorganic matter 
we would be overwhelmed with the mystery of it, and would 
perhaps suspect some magician had played a clever trick on us. 
Because the universe has taken millions and millions of years 
to produce man, is the mystery of its creative act less? And 
when this product of nature uses resources provided by nature 
to satisfy needs and purposes implanted by nature, what shall 
we say of the cosmic basis of righteousness? 

What can the schools through the curriculum do to make this 
view of man and of the cosmos sink deep into the thought-forms 
and feelings of youth? What of reading and literature? In the 
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first readers the various homely virtues are stressed, and the 
sympathies of the child broadened to include animals of all 
sorts and even plants. In the more advanced readers, the chil- 
dren learn of heroes, and are led to a greater love of country 
and an appreciation of courage, loyalty, and other virtues. So 
far all is well. But here they stop. The lack of effort to enhance 
the significance of the virtues by rooting them in the cosmos or 
even in life is noticeable. Why is this? Would learning to read 
the Twenty-third Psalm or other selections from our religious 
literature, or some of the beautiful prayers of the American 
Indians and peoples of different faiths handicap the child in 
mastering reading or in acquiring virtue? What about poetry? 
In poetry is embodied the appreciation of our most sensitive 
writers of their cosmic relations and of the beauty of the world 
within and without. It should therefore stimulate the imagina- 
tion and stir the feelings and direct the attention of the child 
toward the beautiful and noble, and should furthermore stimu- 
late the child to put forth more effort to master the art of read- 
ing than lessons of commonplace sentences, for poetry gives 
clear evidence that reading is not something of detached value, 
but a means of entering into the spiritual heritage of our race. 
Beauty makes everything more attractive to the child as well as 
to the adult. 

Yet in the teaching of literature many teachers seem so con- 
cerned with lists of books and writers and dates, and with who 
wrote what, that there is reason to fear that literature instead 
of being a treasure house of insight and inspiration becomes a 
waste land in which only rote memory flourishes. Literature so 
taught cannot perform its role in the task of elevating and en- 
riching life. Literature should hold a mirror before us and en- 
able us to discover our many-sidedness. It should reveal to us 
the deeper layers of our personalities. It should bring us the 
companionship of great characters, real and imaginary. By 
psychological analysis and by example it should show the 
source of their greatness and nobility. It should awaken our 
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appreciation of the good and noble and give us a perspective of 
life. In the performance of this task it will find of inestimable 
worth the sacred literature of the peoples of the world. Only 
literature that awakens the best in man wins for itself a place 
there. Yet this great treasure house of inspiration is practi- 
cally neglected by the teachers of literature. 

Consider history from the same point of view. Is it taught so 
that it yields the largest possible returns of spiritual develop- 
ment? History is a product of many factors, and accordingly 
lends itself to many interpretations. In it human ideals and 
aspirations have played an important role. Yet these are fre- 
quently overlooked in emphasizing climate and physical re- 
sources. Worse yet, they are at times lost sight of in the ac- 
counts of men, who sought personal advantage in dishonest 
ways. Yet no one can tell the significant story of India without 
reference to the Buddha and the aspirations of the people of 
India that made him their great spiritual leader. Nor can the 
history of China be understood apart from Confucius, or the 
history of Europe apart from the teachings of Jesus and the 
aspirations awakened and quickened by his teachings. Indeed 
the aspirations of man may well be regarded as furnishing the 
dynamic and therefore the most significant view of history. 
Witness today the bitter struggle between fascism and com- 
munism. Economic problems play an important part, but 
these do not explain the enthusiastic support of hungry work- 
ers in Russia of communism or of equally hungry workers in 
Italy and Germany of fascism. The conflict like the old con- 
flict between science and religion and between different re- 
ligious sects is essentially a conflict between ideals; at least it 
cannot be understood unless the conflict in ideals is duly recog- 
nized. Yet in the study of history human aspirations for justice 
are frequently neglected, while the role of material conditions 
and the selfishness of nations and classes are stressed. 

This biased view of history affects adversely the moral and 
spiritual growth of the young. By stressing economic conditions 
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at the expense of man’s inner life the weight of history is made 
to reinforce the common conviction that economic success is 
after all what we want and is what counts. At the same time it 
suggests to the youth that one’s inner life, his aspirations and 
ambitions are of little, if any, consequence. Instead of thus 
neglecting the ideals of the great benefactors of mankind, his- 
tory should give youth a vivid picture of man’s struggle to 
attain for himself and others a better life. If history does not 
deepen the sympathy of youth for man and arouse the deter- 
mination to fight to the end selfishness and dishonesty in posi- 
tions of power, then it fails to make the contribution it should to 
the spiritual development of the student. 

In the teachings of the sciences there are numerous opportuni- 
ties to stimulate the spiritual life of the young. Reference has 
already been made to the inspiring description of our world 
given by science. Moreover, the scientific spirit is itself a great 
spiritual resource that should be cultivated. This was under- 
stood by Pythagoras and other ancient philosophers who re- 
garded the pursuit of truth as an invaluable means of freeing 
the individual from the bondage of appetite, bias, and preju- 
dice, and of thus enthroning reason. The history of science is 
replete with men who have devoted their lives to the search for 
truth. Unless teachers of science develop in their students an 
appreciation of the devotion to truth of the great scientists, and 
its effect on their lives, they will fail to make the study of sci- 
ence yield the dividends it should. 

Of all teachers, the teachers of science have the best oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the attitude of stewardship regarding the 
bases of human welfare—the physical resources of our earth, the 
stream of protoplasm that courses through us, and the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, insight, and ideals. To make an environ- 
ment fitting for the higher forms of life, nature required mil- 
lions upon millions of years. These are now in our keeping. 
We may squander them like drunken sailors or we may turn 
them to such good account that they shall be of greater avail- 
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ability to those who are to come after us. If the teachers of sci- 
ence had impressed upon the youth of the land the intimate rela- 
tion between man and the physical characteristics of our earth 
I doubt if we should have had the reckless squandering of re- 
sources that has characterized the development or rather ex- 
ploitation of this country. 

So it is with the stream of life that courses through us. The 
safeguarding of this stream should be a matter of deepest con- 
cern, and the significance of so doing should be impressed upon 
the young in every way possible. Scientists have a privileged 
position in performing this task of the educator. Yet there is 
little evidence that they have impressed upon the young a 
reverence for the mysterious force that builds dust into beauti- 
ful, vibrant, aspiring beings, and the determination to pass 
on this force unimpaired to future generations. The young are 
guardians of the most marvelous power we know. Are they 
made to feel their responsibility or encouraged to act accord- 
ingly? 

To the teachers of science, especially of sociology, is given an 
unusual opportunity to develop in their pupils an understanding 
and appreciation of the cultural basis of man’s present exalted 
position in the scheme of things. Anatomically and physio- 
logically man is little superior to other primates. But man de- 
veloped a language. With this began the accumulation of a 
great spiritual reservoir of knowledge, insight, and ideals which 
underlies our spiritual life. To preserve and if possible to add 
to this storehouse of human welfare is a goal that should appeal 
to every youth. Yet how many of them are given a view of cul- 
ture and its relation to human progress that impresses upon 
them this duty or inspires them to strive to add a mite to the 
cultural resources of man? 

More than this. How many are led to appreciate that success 
in living depends on their contributions to, rather than on their 
demands upon, our cultural heritage? Man is an assimilative 
system placed in a universe with an endless variety of things 
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that may be assimilated. Upon his wisdom in choosing what 
he is to assimilate his success depends. He finds physical well- 
being through assimilating the sunshine and wholesome food; 
he finds spiritual well-being through assimilating friendliness, 
love, courage, and devotion to the best he knows. There can, 
however, be no prolonged assimilation without expression or 
radiation. The individual who eats and does nothing else loses 
his capacity to eat. The individual who assimilates friendliness 
and love must radiate them. He who assimilates courage and 
loyalty must radiate courage and loyalty. 

In the early days of modern economics it was held that the 
general good could best be attained by each person seeking his 
own economic interest. This placed the cart before the horse, and 
subsequent events have destroyed our faith in this proposition. 
Yet it contained an element of truth, namely, the perception of 
the intimate relation between the good of the individual and the 
social good. Experience warrants the belief that only by seek- 
ing those things which promote the common good can the indi- 
vidual find his own highest good. To make this principle which 
can be amply defended by psychological and logical analysis, a 
part of the deeper layers of one’s motivating disposition, as well 
as intellectually comprehended, is the great problem of moral 
education. 

In all of this the teachers of psychology occupy an unusually 
strategic position. Yet there is reason to fear that many of 
them have done little to deepen our appreciation of man and 
his potentialities or of the cosmos that created him. Kant said 
two things moved him to endless wonder, the starry heavens 
above and the moral will within. Has psychology added to our 
appreciation of either? I am afraid the answer must be no. 
Men devoted to the study of man, of reason, purpose, and 
aspiration, have either shown an unwillingness to go beyond 
what they choose to call the “objective facts,” namely, those 
that can be recorded by some instrument, or else have shown 
a marked preference for the concepts of physics and chemistry. 
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They have furthermore been too inclined to take the common- 
place as the true measure of human nature instead of the out- 
standing successes, and many have even preferred animals to 
outstanding men as sources of insight regarding man. Should 
we expect the science of man, when given such emphasis, to 
deepen youth’s appreciation of the potentialities of man for 
greatness and nobility of soul? 

To correct this I suggest that greater use be made of biog- 
raphy. From it we should learn of the conditions conducive to 
character, and of the methods followed by ‘great men in de- 
veloping their potentialities for good. From it we should also 
learn of the conditions conducive to moral weakness and vicious- 
ness. It would point the way to success and to failure. Above 
all it would show that though selfishness and pettiness abound 
there are in man great potentialities for unselfishness and nobil- 
ity, and that success depends on making actual these potentiali- 
ties. The Lots may be more numerous than the Abrahams, but 
no one questions that the Abrahams live more successfully. 
Psychology, to yield as large dividends as it is capable of, must 
be complete. It must take us to the mountaintops of human 
nature as well as to its commonplace and degraded forms. 
Nothing human is foreign to it, and in the prosecution of its 
objective, human possibilities for good as well as for evil, and 
the means of attaining the one and avoiding the other should be 
clearly revealed. 

Moreover it is not man only that psychologists should be 
interested in, but man and his environment, and this includes 
man and his relation to the cosmos. In it man occupies a cer- 
tain place. What is it? How does he compare with other organ- 
isms and structures of our cosmos? What characteristics set 
man off from the other organisms? Of what significance are 
they as revealers of the nature of our cosmos? How can these 
characteristics be best nurtured? Is not a broad perspective of 
this kind necessary if we are to gain a true understanding of 
human nature? How else can we gain an appreciation of man 
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as the growing-point of our cosmos, and of his ability to co- 
operate with or work against the cosmos in its creation of 
value? The great cosmos, the autonomous, the independent, 
has created a little cosmos, enjoying a high degree of autonomy 
and independence. Psychology should place its subject against 
a suitable background. 

We succeed admirably in inculcating the sentiment of 
patriotism. This is in a large measure due to stressing the 
unique qualities of our countrymen. We put ourselves over 
against the peoples of other lands and bolster our self-feelings by 
glorying in our accomplishments as a nation. Thus nation has 
been arrayed against nation. The teachers of biology and of 
psychology have an unparalleled opportunity to develop a 
sense of human solidarity that will cut across feelings of na- 
tionalism and caste by emphasizing man’s cosmic status and 
the characteristics that raise him above the brutes. Stressing 
man’s cosmic status and the common qualities of man is also 
a means of inculcating self-respect based on human worth and 
dignity rather than upon possessions, social position, and the 
feeling of being better than someone else. This as we have 
previously noted has important bearing on mental health. 

The possibilities of so teaching psychology should appeal to 
all who are interested in the elimination of injustice and hate, 
and the development of human kindness and sympathy. There 
are men crushed and embittered, following a life of crime. 
These men as babies were indistinguishable from others who 
are now ambitious to serve mankind. To find out what caused 
this difference is one of the most important quests we can engage 
in. There are young men who will be offered as human sacri- 
fices on the altars of national hatreds and jealousies. To bind 
men in such close bonds of brotherhood that such crimes against 
humanity will become a hideous memory should be an im- 
portant goal of education. Psychologists have unearthed many 
facts which should quicken our march toward this goal, yet it 
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is doubtful if the teachers of psychology as a class are so using 
them. 

Perhaps someone will object that youth wants facts, not in- 
spiration. Regarding this objection I should like to ask, What 
are the facts on which it is based? The frequency of religious 
awakenings from twelve to twenty indicates that youth is a 
period of soaring idealism. Its capacity to give itself whole- 
heartedly to programs aimed to elevate mankind is indicated by 
its eager and enthusiastic support of the totalitarian states in 
Europe. This sensitiveness of youth to the appeal of the ideal 
is no accident; it grows out of a profound need. Without a 
worthy object of loyalty, youth, who is without the professional 
and family ideals and duties of adulthood, is deprived of a 
great stabilizing influence and source of zest. This need is the 
basis of its eager support of the narrow and bigoted policies of 
dictators. To meet this need of youth by showing boys and 
girls, young men and young women what they can do to help 
build a better world of justice and human brotherhood is a 
fundamental task of our schools as well as of the churches. 

Moreover, when schools assume this task they will have a 
concept that will integrate the subject matter of all courses, as 
well as provide motivation, other than selfishness, for the 
acquisition of knowledge, skill, character, and personality. 
There will not be fewer facts or less interest in them. But they 
will be presented in such a way that they will become guides to 
action rather than facts to be displayed on examinations. If 
the goal of building a better world-order should really become 
the goal of youth, the demand for facts, skills, and techniques 
would, we may confidently expect, grow by leaps and bounds. 

Not all boys and girls will respond to the idealistic point of 
view here suggested. But if the schools can stimulate and give 
direction to the aspirations of a few of its pupils to live lives of 
value and significance it will have made a great contribution to 
human welfare. After all, the burden of maintaining civilization 
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and setting the standards for the many rests on a relatively few 
leaders. Unfortunately during the last few decades society has 
failed to animate its members with loyalty to human welfare 
and with an appreciation of the less obvious values which must 
be preserved if society is to prosper. The school is the one 
agency organized society has to humanize its members. The 
schools cannot do everything, but this should not prevent us 
from asking, Are they doing all they can to raise the lives of 
youth to a higher moral and spiritual plane? 

There are of course a number of difficulties in inaugurating a 
program in our schools such as I am suggesting. To insure its 
success more attention must be given to the character and per- 
sonality of teachers as well as to the courses of study required 
of them. To prepare for this task all teachers should have at 
least an introductory course in philosophy in which will be pre- 
sented the various world-views, the different approaches to 
reality, and the possible contributions of the special sciences to 
an adequate philosophy of life. They should be given an op- 
portunity to cultivate the friendship of our greatest minds, so 
that under leadership of the best their imaginations may be 
stirred and their appreciation of the richness and complexity 
of the world deepened by a systematic survey of its many sides. 
Without this introduction into the great treasure house of re- 
flective thought about man and his cosmic status, how can they 
help the young reach out from empirical facts to a rational view 
of our world, and of God and man? The blind should not at- 
tempt to lead the blind. 

I would also urge that those preparing to teach should study 
the psychology of religion, for those who seek to inspire the 
young to do their best need to know man’s spiritual resources 
and nowhere are these more clearly revealed than in his re- 
ligious life. Moreover, the study of the psychology of religion 
through marking out the course that has led many to strength, 
peace, and courage should help us to develop these virtues in our 
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own lives. Somewhere, somehow, religious men have apparent- 
ly tapped reserves of spiritual energy. How is this to be ex- 
plained? Does it not indicate that the bonds between man and 
the creative power of this universe were not completely cut 
when man came into being, and that through reflection, medita- 
tion, relaxation, and prayer one can come into more intimate 
contact with the fountainhead of all goodness, and from it draw 
new courage and devotion? Are not the successful livers those 
who succeed in making themselves open channels through which 
the upbuilding power of the universe works freely? 

These suggestions regarding the source of the strength and 
devotion of great characters may be of little value. I am not 
suggesting that they be accepted. I am urging, however, that 
teachers move man’s spiritual life into the center of the stage 
in order that it may be duly recognized, and that some effort 
be made to understand the basis of the moral and spiritual pre- 
eminence of religious leaders. This is what the pyschology of 
religion does. 

Apart from the preparation of teachers, there are certain de- 
velopments in our school system and certain attitudes of our 
teachers which quite possibly stand in the way of investing the 
curriculum with greater spiritual significance. The multiplica- 
tion of courses, cutting as it has the world of experience into 
mosaics, can but cause the student to lose sight of the whole, 
and thereby divest each course of much of its significance. This 
places a premium upon facts whether digested or undigested. 
The close supervision of our schools also places a premium upon 
facts and minimizes appreciations, for obviously the teacher will 
stress those things which the supervisor can evaluate, and the 
supervisor can evaluate mastery of facts far more easily than 
appreciations. The stressing of facts at the expense of apprecia- 
tions is further encouraged by objective tests. These develop- 
ments in the school system are doubly serious because they re- 
flect the extreme empiricism common among teachers and edu- 
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cators. Like the Greeks during their philosophical decline, many 
teachers are so concerned with “thats” that they have lost all 
interest in the “‘why,” and ‘‘for what purpose.” 

Closely allied to this empirical attitude is the fear of being 
didactic. No doubt it is wearisome to hang a moral to every 
tale. Many times the tale had best be left to speak for itself. 
But this hardly warrants the attitude that the task of the 
teacher is done when the facts have been presented. The stu- 
dent is expected to see their significance, if they have any, and 
be guided accordingly. This attitude rests either upon the ex- 
treme romantic conception that all the student needs are the 
facts and that he will spontaneously and automatically extract 
from them their meaning and significance, or upon a callous in- 
difference regarding the use of facts. Teachers of medicine ap- 
parently succeed in developing in their students a professional 
ethics. Cannot teachers of art, literature, and the sciences 
cultivate in their students the attitude that all knowledge, if 
used, is to be used for human welfare? Would it be too much to 
encourage teachers to make this their goal? 

How is the program of religious education here suggested re- 
lated to historical religions? My answer is that this program 
would provide a world-view and an attitude toward life that are 
in themselves deeply religious. It stresses man’s cosmic relations, 
moral objectivity, and social responsibility, and it provides the 
rational basis for the conviction that the good of the individual 
is obtained only through seeking the good of the whole. His- 
torical religions are well agreed on these points. The belief in 
the objectivity of values and in a purposive cosmos takes one 
to the threshold of religion. If to these is added the belief that 
we can and should co-operate with the cosmos in the process 
of its growth and evolution, we enter into the heart of religion. 
On how to cultivate the desire to co-operate and how to do so 
most successfully, religious bodies divide. But differences of 
opinion regarding this would seem small reason to discourage 
the schools from presenting to youth a picture of the creative 
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energy of our cosmos as it has flowered into civilization and 
human aspiration, and of thus helping boys and girls tie their 
values to a power that pervades the whole. 

The investing of life and morality with cosmic significance 
should have many desirable effects. To feel we are members of a 
family increases interest in the family and all its members. To 
feel we are members of the human family acts similarly. To feel 
we are parts of the cosmos—the channels through which it has 
become conscious—should increase our interest in all that gives 
the cosmic evolution significance, and should add steel to the 
will to do the right, confidence and cheer in the face of mis- 
fortune, kindliness and sympathy toward the suffering, and 
above all it should inspire us with enthusiasm regarding the 
possibility of bringing to full fruition man’s potentialities for 
noble living. Our character programs today are evidently fail- 
ing in these respects. Morality, character, and human effort 
need to be invested with greater significance. When their full 
significance is fully appreciated, we shall then cherish them as we 
now do riches, honor, and social position. 

On this program it would seem all who accept a religious view 
of life and even the antireligionists, in so far as their opposition 
to religion is based on the fear of superstition and otherworldli- 
ness, might well agree. Of course, those who object to all meta- 
physical speculation will object to this program, and in a de- 
mocracy we feel we should respect the wishes of minorities. But 
after all, we have cosmic and social relations, and if being helped 
to feel them is conducive to living on a high plane and to social 
welfare, is the objection worthy of consideration? We owe 
duties to children as well as to parents. If after the best thought 
we are capable of, we believe that feeling one’s cosmic relations 
enriches life, then our duty would seem clear, for as believers in 
democracy we are committed to the program of providing every 
individual the opportunities needed to develop to the limit his 
potentialities for good. A child should not be denied an op- 
portunity to develop his spiritual nature any more than his 
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physical and intellectual nature, to please the whims of his 
parents. Many children, if not given this opportunity in school, 
will not get it either at home or in church. Thus one side of their 
nature will be stunted and a great need denied. The justice of 
such a course is at least questionable. Apart from the question 
of justice, it is doubtful if any society, certainly not a demo- 
cratic one, can survive and thus squander its moral and 
spiritual resources. 
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“SON, THY SINS ARE FORGIVEN” 
FRED D. GEALY 


HE Marcan narrative of the paralytic borne by four 

(2:1-12) illustrates with remarkable clarity how cer- 

tain types of gospel pericopes attained their present 
form by the later integration into a primitive account of a 
secondary interpretation of the incident in question—a process 
motivated by the desire to give a more unambiguously Christian 
meaning or interpretation to an event or logion, or to create a 
more adequate historical basis for a Christian doctrine, and re- 
sulting in the diversion of attention from the original signifi- 
cance of the event if not its obfuscation. Fortunately, in Mark 
2:1-12 the seams of juncture have not been too well concealed, 
and we are in a position to observe with unusual clearness how 
the pericope came into being. 

1. As the narrative now stands, it contains two foci of inter- 
est: one a healing, the other a dispute concerning forgiveness 
of sins. However, the pericope is not now directly or chiefly con- 
cerned with the healing as such; it is concerned rather to refute 
the Jewish denial of the Christian claim that Jesus has authority 
to forgive sins, and to assert that as regards such a prerogative 
he stands on the divine side rather than on the human. The 
healing is thus treated as evidence, not that Jesus has power to 
heal, but that he is authorized to forgive and does do so. 

2. In a more primitive form the healing of the paralytic 
formed the center of interest, the idea of forgiveness being 
subordinated to it. Thus in process of transmission, an account 
in which a healing was central has been transformed into one in 
which a dispute over forgiveness of sins is central; the miracle 
has come to be subordinated to the controversy and to be con- 
sidered only from the standpoint of its evidential value as veri- 
fication of a Christian doctrine. This is why we are left with the 
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curious situation in which the words of Jesus, ‘“‘Son, thy sins are 
forgiven” (vs. 5b), is not immediately followed by the healing 
but appears rather as a challenge to the scribes to debate; in 
which the cure is delayed until the argument is completed, and 
is effected to justify the divine claims of Jesus rather than out of 
compassion for the sick man; and in which Jesus, in the presence 
of his enemies, announces himself to be the Son of Man. 

3. These difficulties can best be resolved by recognizing that 
in its present form the pericope is composite, consisting of the 
two sections, verses 3-5, 11-12, and 6-10, and has attained its 
present form in some (probably) gentile Christian community 
in relation to the needs of anti-Jewish apologetic. 


I 


The interpolation theory as commonly advanced has pro- 
posed that the whole forgiveness element in the story is second- 
ary ;’ consequently verses 5-10 are regarded as transforming 
a more primitive healing narrative (in which the idea of forgive- 
ness played no part) into a forgiveness dispute. Professor 
Branscomb, however, has rightfully pointed out? that the break 
in the narrative occurs at verse 6 and not at verse 5). For this, 
two reasons may be urged: (1) “But there were certain of the 
scribes sitting there” (joav 5€ nves Trav Ypapparéwv eCetrCabhuevor 
x.7..) is certainly an interruption of and a transition from 
the healing to the forgiveness conflict. The transitional con- 
junction 6¢ makes this clear. (2) Furthermore, if verses 5b-10 
are regarded as interpolation we are left without an explanation 
why this story rather than some other healing narrative de- 
veloped into a forgiveness controversy. If, however, we suppose 
the interpolated material begins at verse 6, then verse 5 itself 
furnishes the explanation why it was this narrative which de- 
veloped into a forgiveness controversy, namely, because the 


So Loisy, Bacon, Rawlinson, Klostermann, Bultmann, etc. 
2 Journal of Biblical Literature, LUI (1934), 53-60; The Gospel of Mark (Moffatt, 
New Testament Commentary [1937]}), ad hoc. 
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idea of forgiveness was already present in the healing story. 
Since this is the only healing narrative in the tradition in which 
Jesus is described as regarding forgiveness as a condition of 
healing, the resolution of the problem why the forgiveness con- 
flict attached itself to this story is immediately at hand: it was 
attached to it because it grew out of it. 

It must, then, be insisted upon that we have to do in the first 
instance in 2:1-12 with a literary problem, and that literary 
criticism demands that verse 50 be taken as part of the healing 
narrative, verses 3-5 and 11-12. To include the logion with 
verses 6-10 on grounds of historical criticism is to do violence 
to the literary nature of the pericope, and reflects confusion in 
method. Historical criticism must begin with the conclusions 
presented to it by literary criticism. Whether or not Jesus be- 
lieved forgiveness of sins to be a condition for healing of disease 
is an important question and must be considered on its own 
account and in connection with verses 3-5 and 11-12. But such 
a consideration lies one stage farther removed than the literary 
problem we are immediately concerned with. 

Now it happens that in following the lead uncovered by the 
application of literary criticism to the narrative we are brought 
directly into the presence of the most economical and satisfac- 
tory solution of the question, What is the origin of the forgive- 
ness controversy, and how did it arise in connection with verses 
3-5 and 11~12 and find lodgment there? 


II 


The answer to our question becomes immediately clear if we 
recognize that the controversy arose not out of any actual con- 
troversy between Jesus and the scribes* but out of the Christian 


3It is unnecessary to resort to Branscomb’s search for a possible occasion of con- 
troversy between Jesus and the scribes relative to the cause and cure of disease as fur- 
nishing the origin of the dispute in question. The criticism of the scribes does not here 
have to do with any theory of the origin of suffering or sickness. Nor is Jesus here ac- 
cused of or presupposed as encouraging moral looseness by his methods of cure. Mr. 
Branscomb recognizes that his interpretation requires that “the original criticism of 
Jesus would not have been that he blasphemed, but that he had said nothing about the 
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interpretation of the logion, ‘Son, thy sins are forgiven,”’ as 
evidence that Jesus on earth had already exercised the divine 
prerogative of forgiveness of sins, and hence was the one 
through whom alone there is salvation. The scribes here are the 
rabbis, and the dispute is one between them and Christians over 
the Christian doctrine of forgiveness through Christ. This is 
evident from the following. 

1. From the description of the reasoning of the scribes as 
known to the narrator although it took place “within them- 
selves.”’ This is a typical method of integrating later ideas into 
a narrative in which they did not originally belong, without 
their seeming to appear anachronistic. 

2. Jesus is here made to designate himself as “‘Son of Man,” 
as the heavenly Man, in the presence of the scribes, something 
which he almost certainly never did. Now, in Mark, ‘Son of 
Man” and “Son of God,” in reference to the essential nature of 
Jesus, mean almost the same thing. Both terms describe Jesus 
as in essence a divine being. In their Marcan use, at least, both 
terms are more closely related to an incarnationist Christology 
than to the Jewish idea of election or adoption. And if Mark 
does not clearly or consistently reflect an incarnationist Chris- 
tology, yet the single narrative of the transfiguration of Jesus 
would prove that for this gospel the true nature of Jesus con- 
sists in the divine 6dfa. Metaphysically, perhaps one may say, 
Mark regards Jesus as on the divine side. He wears his flesh 
lightly. He is a divine invasion into the world, and those who 
have eyes to see can behold his glory. As we shall see, ‘‘Son of 
Man” is used with peculiar fitness in reference to a controversy 
between Christians and rabbis, but is unthinkable in one be- 
tween Jesus and the scribes. 
man’s evident sins and the necessity of his securing divine forgiveness before he could 
expect a cure from God” (JBL, LIII, 59; Mark, p. 47). But one cannot see how this 
latter dispute would have formed even the starting-point in the development of the 
present narrative. For the dispute of vss. 6-10 does not have to do with the conditions 


under which Jesus believed disease could be cured but with his right to forgive, and this 
is a question which did not arise during his lifetime. 
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3. The scribal charge of blasphemy cannot be made to har- 
monize with the historical situation. Though Jesus pronounced 
the man’s sins forgiven, he had no thought of claiming himself 
the right to forgive sins.* At the most, the scribes might have 
objected to Jesus’ making such a pronouncement on the ground 
that he was not a priest. But such a criticism could hardly have 
described the offense as blasphemy. And if the scribes had mis- 
understood Jesus’ word as a personal claim to the right to for- 
give (as Montefiore et al. suppose), the misunderstanding could 
easily have been set right. In the narrative, however, Jesus does 
not seek to right an error in the interpretation of his words; he 
affirms rather that the scribal interpretation is correct: he does 
have authority to forgive sins and therefore his pronouncement 
is not blasphemy! In any case, a Jew would not likely have 
misunderstood Jesus’ passive voice (as reflected in dgtevra:) to 
indicate Jesus himself as subject of the action. This mistake 
could only have arisen in the gentile church where Jesus was 
already recognized as being on the divine side and as mediating 
forgiveness to men. 

We lose the point of the narrative unless we see that the very 
question of the scribes—‘‘Who can forgive sins but one, even 
God?”—is intended to force the reader to the conclusion that 
since Jesus has forgiven sins before their very eyes (‘Which is 
easier, to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins are forgiven; or 
to say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk?’’) he is therefore 
in some sense God. When it comes to forgiveness, Jesus is on 
the divine, not on the human, side. And the phrase, “Son of 
Man,” is here intended to describe him as the Man from heaven, 
who on earth exercises the authority and power of God. 

4 Not even on the assumption that Jesus at this time held himself to be the Messiah 
is it likely that he would claim the right to forgive sins “Dagegen ist uns keine Stelle 
bekannt, in der der Messias kraft eigener Machtvollkommenheit einen Menschen die 
Vergebung der Siinden zuspricht. Die Siindenvergebung bleibt iiberall das ausschliess- 


liche Recht Gottes” (Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
und Midrash, I, 495). 
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III 


What happened, then, was that when the Christians came to 
preach forgiveness of sins through Jesus, they supported their 
doctrine by pointing to this healing incident (vss. 3-5 and 11- 
12) as proof that Jesus on earth had already forgiven men’s sins. 
It was not the scribes who first interpreted the saying of Jesus, 
“Son, thy sins are forgiven,” as meaning that Jesus claimed the 
right to forgive sins; it was the Christians. It was only after the 
Christians had interpreted Jesus’ word as a claim to forgive sins 
that the rabbis (who in our text have become the scribes) ac- 
cused him of blasphemy. 

This interpretation gives us a completely satisfactory answer 
to the question why the forgiveness controversy became at- 
tached to the account of the healing of the paralytic; namely, 
the controversy grew out of the Christian interpretation of this, 
the only healing narrative extant in which Jesus was reported 
as clearly stating that in the forgiveness of sins the conditions 
for healing are realized and which only furnished irrefutable 
proof of Jesus’ power to forgive. 

Because the miracle of healing came to have no other signifi- 
cance for Christians than as evidence that the “Son of Man” 
on earth had authority to forgive sins, the controversy naturally 
came to be integrated into the miracle story; like the hermit 
crab, it moved into the house which was its support and stay. 


IV 
Although it is not the primary purpose of this paper to ac- 
count for the origin of verses 3-5 and 11-12, yet we may offer 
some considerations relative to the curious fact that Jesus is 


nowhere else described as assuming that sickness is due to sin, 
or as regarding every healing as essentially a forgiveness, and 


that, on this ground, ‘Son, thy sins are forgiven” is to be con- 


sidered secondary. 
1. The idea that a connection exists between suffering and sin 


is very deep-rooted in mankind in general and in Judaism in 
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particular. ‘“What have I done to deserve this?” is a universal 
cry in the presence of suffering. And it was the moral earnest- 
ness of Judaism which led to the formulation of the theory that 
sin should be followed by suffering and that therefore suffering 
was evidence of sin. Although Job and IT Isaiah knew that suf- 
fering could not be understood simply as tit-for-tat punish- 
ment, the later rabbinic mind tended to canonize the view which 
seemed consistently moral, namely, that there are no sufferings 
without sin and that healing can only follow forgiveness. “The 
physical and the ethical,” writes Mr. Montefiore, ‘‘are most 
oddly mixed up together in the conceptions of some Rabbis.”’s 
And it is safe to say that they were oddly mixed together in the 
conceptions of the common people. They are oddly mixed up. 
Perhaps the chief difference between the rabbis and Jesus here 
is that the rabbis are more consistently theoretical and there- 
fore press a relationship which Jesus with his more instinctively 
humane and less scholastic emphases does not find congenial. 
But that the point of view in general underlay the thought of 
Jesus concerning sickness and sin is most likely. And on occa- 
sion it might come to expression. We are therefore justified in 
assuming that the idea that sickness was caused by sin (the 
standard viewpoint as taught by the scribes) formed the com- 
mon background of Jesus’ approach to the problem, although 
he did not hold to a thoroughgoing correspondence between 
specific suffering and sin (who could, except a pure doctri- 
naire?). In any case it must be insisted upon that the narrative 
itself is not aware of any disagreement between Jesus and the 
scribes relative to the sickness-sin theory. 

2. The demon theory of disease was common and probably 
from a number of points of view was regarded as a more satis- 
factory way of accounting for sickness than the simpler (and 
less metaphysical, shall we say) idea of sin. If God was the 
source of good, was not an evil spirit the source of evil? The 
demon as a modus explicandi could cover both sin and sickness. 


5 Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings, p. 220. 
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As a metaphysical cause it could function in the explanation of 
every absence of value, and in the case of evil which could not 
be directly referred to a sinful human will, such, for example, as 
a storm at sea. Furthermore, since commonly a probable sin as 
cause of a specific illness could not be discovered, the sin theory 
of disease would frequently seem so blindly rationalistic as to be 
irrational. The demon, however, might attack anyone, good or 
bad, at any time, and therefore the demon theory was easily 
applicable to any situation. This gave it a natural prevalence 
over the sin theory of disease, which it might indeed include. 
The two need not be contradictory and doubtless were com- 
monly not felt to be. To exorcise a demon was not magic, ex- 
cept to the few sophisticated who did not believe in demons, It 
was the real expulsion of an evil power, and the restoration of 
the individual to the conditions of the good life. It was itself a 
kind of realistic forgiveness of sin, a metaphysical dealing with 
evil. The demon theory could not in any sense be regarded as a 
morally loose attitude toward disease. It was through the work 
of demons that sin got control over men. To exorcise demons 
was to break the power of sin and to release men to righteous- 
ness. Although it may have been illogical for Jesus to regard 
demons as the source of evil and yet to urge men to repent, this 
is what he did, and there were few first-century Jews who did 
otherwise. 

3. It is frequently impossible to discover from the gospel 
healing pericopes upon what theory of the origin of disease they 
are based, if only because they are often not interested in the 
question. In miracle stories the center of interest is normally in 
the miracle or in Jesus as the miracle-worker. This is why the 
conversation recorded between Jesus and the patient is never 
such as to suggest historical verisimilitude. The patient’s own 
interpretation of the cause of his disease is never recorded. In- 
deed, he is commonly silent. Jesus speaks the commanding 
word, and it is in this word, or in the act of power only, that the 
narrative is interested. In the present case of the paralytic no 
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word or thought of the patient comes to the surface. In the 
incident which gave rise to this narrative may not the paralytic 
or his friends have expressed the belief that it was unforgiven 
sin which kept the man sick, and may not the response of 
Jesus, “Son, thy sins are forgiven,”’ have been prompted by the 
case at hand? An affirmative answer to this question is at least 
possible. 

4. In the Marcan world-view, history is the scene of a 
gigantic struggle between the Kingdom of God and the King- 
dom of Satan. Jesus is the central figure in this messianic war; 
his chief work is to destroy the power of Satan and his minions. 
Hence here Jesus is the great exorcist. The demons flee in terror 
before him. The sin theory of disease is therefore inadequate to 
Mark’s portrayal of Jesus, and it is not surprising that it ap- 
pears so seldom. Indeed, the very presence of the theory in a 
gospel so possessed with the demonic idea as is Mark may put it 
in a place of historical possibility where it does occur. And more 


than this can hardly be claimed. 
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ELIGIOUS groups, like other units of human society, 
R are bound together by common patterns of behavior 
and of belief. Nonconformity in either behavior or be- 
lief is certain to produce conflict. If cultus is the dominant con- 
cern of the group rather than theology, then it naturally follows 
that nonconformity in matters of ritual behavior is a more seri- 
ous threat to the stability of the group than heresy. Such was 
the case with the religious world of antiquity. Indeed, so small 
a part did questions of belief play in ancient polytheism that 
theology as such was fostered by individual philosophers, who 
had no official relationship with the cultus; whereas the hier- 
archies of priests and augurs confined themselves to the per- 
formance and preservation of correct ceremonial. This explains 
why Christianity so early incurred the opposition of the govern- 
ment as well as of society generally. Pagans really cared very 
little that their Christian neighbors believed the gods to be not 
gods but rather evil demons, or, at best, deified men of old; nor 
were they especially annoyed that Christians adhered to certain 
foolish notions of the despicable Jews, or worshiped as their own 
peculiar god a criminal. But when Christians refused even to 
death to burn a penny’s worth of incense or pour out a couple 
drops of wine for the safety of the emperor, and refrained from 
any participation in the ancient and venerable sacrifices of the 
state cults, and avoided all social responsibilities because of cer- 
tain slight ceremonies attached to them, they were regarded as 
not only impious but dangerous. Hence, Christians found it 
necessary to make explanations. 
It was this task which the early Christian apologists of the 
second and third centuries set out to do. They had to defend 
60 
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the peculiar customs of Christian worship not only against mis- 
understanding on the part of intelligent and fair-minded per- 
sons, but also against the malicious calumnies of scandalmon- 
gers and trouble-makers. At the same time their defense opened 
up larger areas of discussion than matters of cult practice, and 
included consideration of such subjects as the relationship of 
church and state, the philosophy of history, and even the nature 
of God. They thus laid the foundations of Christian theology. 
But it is important to remember that these broader speculative 
interests were evoked by a more immediate problem of the way 
in which Christians worshiped and the way in which they did 
not worship. The following study limits itself to a period ending 
with Origen’s treatise against Celsus. Yet the avenues of inter- 
est opened in this early period continued to be extended by 
writers such as Arnobius, Lactantius, and Eusebius until the 
peace of the church in the early fourth century. 


I 


The Christian cultus was attacked primarily as being atheis- 
tic. Such a charge seemed obviously just to the ancient mind, 
for Christians had no temples or images and offered no victims 
in sacrifice. Similar charges of atheism had also been made 
against the Jews despite the fact that the Jews had had a temple 
with a sacrificial cultus. The crucial point at issue, therefore, 
seemed to revolve about the idol or image. Christian apologists 
knew very well that thoughtful pagans did not worship images 
as gods, but only as representations of gods. Yet many pagans 
insisted that images were the only avenues of approach to the 
divine world,t and Origen was no doubt right in claiming that 
so far as the multitude was concerned homage was actually paid 
to them.? Needless to say, Christians like their Jewish fore- 
fathers could make no compromise with idolatry because of its 
polytheistic associations. Their arguments on this score, how- 
ever, had little originality, but were freely borrowed not only 


*Athenagoras Supplicatio pro Christianis 18. 2 Contra Celsum vii. 66. 
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from Jewish apologetic literature, beginning with the prophets 
of Scripture, but from the writings of many pagan philosophers 
and thinkers. Much of the discussion centered about the 
origins of belief in the gods of paganism. Typical is the follow- 
ing list of sources of error, given by Clement of Alexandria: 
1. Worship of celestial bodies, induced by contemplation of the courses 


of the heavenly bodies.s 

. The naming of gods after fruits of the earth, as Demeter and Dionysus 

. Deifying punishments of evil, as the Fates and Furies. 

4. Deifying abstractions of emotions, as Fear, Love, Joy, Hope, etc., espe 
cially due to philosophers. 

. Deifying events, as Victory. 

. Theogonies of poets, especially Homer and Hesiod.° 

. Savior gods, as Hercules, the Dioscuri, or Aesculapius, due to ignorance 
of the true source of divine beneficence. 

8. Great men of old, famed in government, war, the arts, or even char- 

acter, deified after their death.’ 


In addition to these rationalizations of the origins of pagan 
cults Christian apologists frequently added the charge that they 
were originated and continued through the work of evil demons, 
who because of their insatiable greed for sacrificial victims de- 
luded men by deceiving them through images.’ As early as 


win 


oe OE | 


3 This is admitted by Origen (ibid. i. 5). Good examples of such non-Christian 
sources are Josephus Contra Apion or Philo De Decalogo for Judaism, and Cicero De 
natura deorum for paganism. 

4 Protrepticus 2. 

5 Cf. Aristides A pologia 3, who rightly perceived the source of astrological religion to 
be in Babylonia. From thence Western philosophers, especially the Stoics, brought it to 
the Mediterranean world where it had a wide popularity. The standard work on the 
subject is, of course, Franz Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and 
Romans (New York, 1912), but see also his article, “Le Mysticisme astral dans I’anti- 
quité,” Bulletins de la classe des lettres et des sciences morales et politiques et de la classe 
des beaux-arts (Académie Royale de Belgique, 1909), pp. 256-86. 

6 Cf. Athenagoras Suppl. 17; Theophilus Ad Autolycum ii. 5. 

7 Euhemerism (named for a pagan philosopher Euhemerus) was a popular view of 
Christian apologists: Aristides A pol. 7; Athenagoras Suppl. 28; Theophilus Ad Awtol. 
i. 9-10 and ii. 2-3; Tertullian De idololatria 15, A pologeticus 10; Minucius Felix Octavius 
20-21. 

8 Justin A pologia ii. 5; Athenagoras Suppl. 26-28; Tatian Oratio ad Graecos 12, 15: 
Clement of Alexandria Protrep. 2; Tertullian A pol. 22, De idol. 15, Ad Scapulam 2; Minu- 
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Paul, Christians had thus identified idolatry with demon wor- 
ship.? In the second and third centuries demonology engaged 
particularly the minds of Platonist philosophers, and Christian 
apologists gave it a respectable place in their own systems. 
Celsus and Origen came to grips with the more profound ques- 
tions involved in the subject. Celsus had seen no reason why 
the Christians should object to demon worship if they believed 
that all things were ordered according to God’s will. Since de- 
mons therefore received their power from God, did not one 
worship God when worshiping them? Now this objection raised 
formidable questions about God’s omnipotence, and Origen was 
keen enough to see where the argument would lead. He ques- 
tioned Celsus’ premise, for if God was responsible for all that 
happened, he would thereby be responsible for sin. One had to 
distinguish between what happened by the will of God, and 
what happened by his permission. Demons are capable of sin, 
and no transgressor, whether man, demon, or angel, follows the 
will of God."° 

Naturally Christians made much use of the unedifying myths 
about the pagan gods," and saw through the futile attempts of 
many philosophers (especially Stoics) to get around their diffi- 
culties by means of allegory.” The humane Clement of Alex- 
andria even ventured the opinion that the Egyptians’ worship 
of irrational animals’ was even better than worship of the gods 
of the myths; for, said he, animals at least lived according to 
nature, whereas the vices of the pagan deities were most un- 





cius Felix Oct. 26-27; Origen C. Cels. iii. 28-29, 37; iv. 32; vii. 5, 6, 35, 56, 64; viii. 30, 60 
ff.; Aristides (A pol. 14) considered the Jewish cultus to be one of angels, i.e., demons; 
Justin (A pol. i. 62, 66) accused demons of causing Christian rites to be imitated in 
rival cults; Theophilus (Ad Autol. ii. 8) saw demons as the inspirers of the pagan poets. 

9I Cor. 10:20. 10°C, Cels. vii. 68; viii. 24-25. 

4 Aristides Apol. 8 ff.; Theophilus Ad Avtol. i. 9; Clement of Alex. Protrep. 2; 
Minucius Felix Oct. 22-23, 25; cf. Josephus C. A pion ii. 239 ff. 

” Tatian Oratio 21; cf. Josephus C. A pion ii. 255. 

3 A thing denounced by all Jewish and Christian writers. Cf. Josephus C. A pion 
ii. 65-67; Aristides Apol. 12; Theophilus Ad Autol. i. 10. 
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natural.’4 Moreover, animals had some amount of sense; images 
none.*® 

More far-reaching in implications and fundamental for the 
development of Christian theology was the position taken by 
the apologists—by no means original with them™—that the 
Creator is superior to his creation, and that since he exists prior 
to and independently of his creation he needs nothing from it 
either to sustain or to satisfy him. This conception cut the very 
roots of all material and visible aids and instruments of wor- 
ship.”’ In fact, it was thought insulting to attach the worship of 
God to anything subject to decay and corruption or requiring 
attention and protection."® By so emphasizing the completely 
spiritual aspect of God’s being, Christian theology laid itself 
bare to the currents of mysticism then flooding contemporary 
philosophy, and the result was to divorce totally the Christian 
God from his world as a being utterly incomprehensible, unbe- 
gotten, ineffable, as well as incorporeal and immortal.?? As such 
the frailty of mortal nature could effectively reach him only by 
the way of mystic contemplation—by the complete separation 
of the soul from all material and earthly things. This was clear- 
ly stated by Origen as the highest worship of 


those among us who teach the word and who strive in every way to raise 
the soul to the Creator of the universe, showing how it is necessary to de- 
spise all sensible and temporal and visible things and to do everything to 
obtain communion with God and the contemplation of intelligible and 
invisible things and a blessed life with God and the household of God.” 


And again: 
we say that all those sit in darkness and are fixed in it who gaze upon the 
evil handiwork of painters and moulders and image-makers, and who are 


™4 Protrep. 2. 5 Ibid. 4; cf. Ep. ad Diog. 2. 

%€ Justin admits finding it in Menander; cf. A pol. i. 20. 

17 Aristides A pol. i. 3, 13; Ep. ad Diog. 3; Justin A pol. i. 10, 20; Tatian Oratio 4; 
Athenagoras Suppl. 15-16; Theophilus Ad Autol. ii. 2; Clement of Alex. Protrep. 4; 
Tertullian Ad Scapulam 2; Origen C. Cels. iii. 76-77; iv. 26; vi. 66; vii. 64-65. 

18 Justin A pol. i. 9; cf. Clement of Alex. Protrep. 4; Ep. ad Diog. 2. 

19 Aristides A pol. 1; Justin A pol. i. 9; Theophilus Ad Autol. i. 3-7; Minucius Felix 
Oct. 18; Origen C. Cels. vii. 66. 

20 C, Cels. iii. 56. 
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unwilling to look up and ascend in mind from all visible and sensible 
things to the Creator of the universe, who is Light.” 


One can trace the process of “‘spiritualizing” worship both in 
Judaism and in the Gentile world.”*7 Many Greek philosophers 
of the pre-Socratic period, as Empedocles and Heraclitus, had 
questioned the value of animal sacrifices. The Pythagoreans 
had proscribed them because of their belief in the transmigra- 
tion of souls. Somewhat later, Theophrastus, the pupil and suc- 
cessor of Aristotle, wrote a book against the practice. A fair 
body of fragments of his work were preserved in Porphyry’s De 
abstinentia.?3 In the Hermetic literature, which was contempo- 
raneous with the early Christian movement, not only were 
bloody sacrifices proscribed but even offerings of honey, wine, 
and incense were deemed unworthy gifts of worship. Only 
thanksgiving and prayer from one of virtuous life were accept- 
able to God. This was “reasonable sacrifice” (Aoyux7) Ovata).”4 
By the second century the conception was widely current that 
even praise was insufficient; only the silence of mental contem- 
plation could reach God. This idea was well expressed by the 
Neopythagorean philosopher Numenius of Apamea: 


Just so, then, must a man withdraw far from the things of sense, and 
commune in solitude with the good alone, where there is neither man nor 
any other living thing, nor body great and small, but a certain immense, 
indescribable, and absolutely divine solitude, where already the occupa- 
tions and splendours of the good exist, and the good itself, in peace and 
benevolence, that gentle, gracious, guiding power, sits high above all being.*5 


At this stage one is on the threshold of the mystic flight of ‘“‘the 
alone to the alone” in Plotinus and the Neoplatonists.”° 


1 Tbid. vi. 66; cf. vii. 44. 

See O. Casel, ‘Die Aoycx? Ovoia der antiken Mystik in christlichliturgischer Um- 
deutung,” Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, IV (1924), 37-47. 

23 Collected by J. Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift viber Frimmigkeit: Ein Beitrag zur 
Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1866). 

*4 Poimandres i. 32; Epilogue to Asclepius iii; edited by W. Scott, Hermetica (4 vols.; 
Oxford, 1924-36). Cf. Paul’s \oyix Aarpela in Rom. 12:1. 

5 Quoted by Eusebius Praeparatio evangelica xi. 22; cf. xi. 18. Similar opinions are 
recorded of the famed Neopythagorean, Apollonius of Tyana, in ibid. iii. 13; Demon- 
stratio evangelica iii. 3; and Philostratus Vita A pollonii iv. 21; v. 25-26. 


* Plotinus Enneades i. 6. 7; v. 1. 6; vi. 9. II. 
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In Judaism the meaning of sacrifice had received a new em- 
phasis under the impact of the prophetic movement. Following 
the exile, sacrifice was inextricably bound to the ethical demand 
of “righteousness” and had a primary function as atonement 
and propitiation for sin, both national and personal. The sect of 
Essenes, interestingly enough, rejected animal sacrifice alto- 
gether. According to Josephus they sent only votive offerings 
(probably incense) to the temple.?”? Even Philo considered the 
incense offerings of greater importance than the bloody sacri- 
fices of whole burnt offering. According to his exegesis the lat- 
ter were the “eucharistia” for the soul and body, but incense 
was the “eucharistia”’ for the dominant part of human nature— 
the rational spirit—modeled after the archetypal idea of the 
divine image.”* Philo’s allegorizations and spiritualizations of 
the cultus as exemplified in his treatise De specialibus legibus are 
most instructive in showing how Diaspora Jews, cut off as they 
were from regular participation in the temple services, reinter- 
preted the ceremonial law. To Philo sacrifice did not consist in 
victims, but in the intention, zeal, and virtue of the offerer: 


Noble sir, God does not delight in sacrifices even if one offers heca- 
tombs; for all things are his possessions, so that he needs none, but he 
delights in god-loving intentions, and men exercised in holiness, from 
whom he, well-pleased, accepts ground and unground barley and the 
cheapest things as most worthy instead of the costliest; and if therefore 
they should provide nothing else, by bringing themselves they offer the 
best sacrifice, the full and perfect one of excellence, honoring the bene- 


factor and savior God with hymns and thanksgivings, sometimes by 
organs of speech, sometimes without tongue or mouth, making in the soul 


alone their minds [recite] a full account and cry out, which only one ear 
receives—the divine; for human hearing cannot reach their perception.” 


With such sentiments as these current two generations before 
the destruction of the temple in A.D. 70, it is not difficult to 
understand how Judaism was able to survive that catastrophe. 
The rabbis found in prayer and fasting adequate substitutes for 


27 avaShuara, Josephus Ant. xviii. 1. 5; cf. Philo Quod omnis probus liber 12. 


% De specialibus legibus i. 171, 275-76. 29 Thid. 271-72; cf. 277, 290. 
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sacrifice;3° and the services of the synagogues took over the 
names along with many of the features of the old temple rites.** 

Christian thinking with regard to sacrifice was first of all 
conditioned by the attitude taken by Christians toward the Old 
Testament and its ceremonial law. If in the earliest days of the 
movement Christians of Jewish background continued their 
Jewish customs of worship, there were forces at work to bring a 
change in this situation. Increasing tension between Judaism 
and Christianity and the growing self-consciousness of Chris- 
tianity as the exclusive heir of God’s promises to Israel were, of 
course, factors. Added to this was the victory won by Paul and 
his associates for the freedom of Gentile Christians from the 
requirements of the ceremonial law. Hence, if Gentile Chris- 
tians accepted the entire Old Testament as authoritative scrip- 
ture, they would have to reinterpret its ceremonial injunctions. 
The allegorical exegesis, as already exemplified in Philo, was, to 
be sure, adopted. Likewise, Christians made use of an apoca- 
lyptic interpretation of the sacrificial cultus current in various 
forms since the days of Ezekiel’s vision. This conceived of the 
earthly temple sacrifices as modeled upon a heavenly sacrificial 
cultus with the angels as intercessors.*? There was also the re- 
ligious experience of Christians like Paul to whom Christ’s death 
was felt to be a sin-offering, its benefits to be appropriated by 
faith.33 

The resulting fusion of these forces and ideas can be seen in 
the epistle to the Hebrews. It is interesting to note that the 
author of this epistle concerned himself not with the actual 
cultus of the temple, destroyed a generation before he wrote, 
but with the tabernacle erected by Moses in the wilderness. His 
argument about the cult, therefore, had an academic rather 
than a practical significance. The Levitical law has found its 


© Cf. Babylonian Talmud, Berakoth, 17a, 26b, 32b. 

3* See W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue 
(New Vork, 1907), pp. 332-33. 

3 Ezek. 40:4 ff.; Testament of Levi 3:5. 

33 Rom. 3:25; 8:3; Eph. 5:2; implied in I. Cor. 10:14 ff. 
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culmination and completion in the work of Christ, who is at 
once an intercessory high priest and a spotless, unblemished 
victim atoning for all sin. Since Christ is an eternal high priest 
(‘for ever of the priesthood of Melchizedek’’) and inasmuch as 
he presents his intercession eternally in the sanctuary of heaven, 
his earthly sacrifice was final and not to be repeated on earth. 
Material gifts, sacrifices, and purifications could only qualify a 
worshiper with physical purity. But the offering made by 
Christ has been taken “once for all, through that greater, more 
perfect tent of worship not made by human hands nor a part of 
our material creation,” whence it will through the eternal Spirit 
“‘purify our consciences from the old wrong-doing for the wor- 
ship of the ever-living God.” 


Somewhat different in point of view was the position taken 
by Justin with regard to the Old Testament sacrifices. Im- 


pressed by the prophetic denunciations of them, he looked upon 


them not so much as types of a more perfect sacrifice completed 
by Christ but rather as punitive injunctions given to Israel for 


her hardness of heart and proneness to fall into idolatry.34 True 


sacrifices, however, are prayers and thanksgivings offered by 
those of virtuous life, who imitate the good qualities which be- 


long to God, such as temperance, justice, and philanthrophy..s 


Pure sacrifices such as these were prophesied by Malachi 
(1: 10-12) to be offered in every place among the Gentiles. The 


prophecy referred, of course, not to the Jews in the Diaspora, 
but to the Christians, since the latter were the true high-priestly 
race of God. And what are these pure sacrifices of prayer and 


thanksgiving? They are the Eucharist of the bread and cup. 


Justin does not mean by this that the elements of bread and 
wine are themselves a sacrifice; this would simply be another 
form of material offering, like blood or incense. But the Eu- 
charistic prayer is the sacrifice; that is, it is a Noyex7 Ouoia like 
34 Dialogus 32, 37, 67. 
38 Apol. i. 10, 13; cf. Minucius Felix Oct. 32, Origen C. Cels. viii. 10. 


% Dial. 41, 117; cf. 70, 106. 
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that of the Hermeticists—a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing.1?7 For it contained a recital of the total creative and re- 
demptive work of God the Father through his Son and Holy 
Spirit.3* The Eucharistic prayer has retained this fundamental 
characteristic to modern times in the Anaphora of the Eastern 
liturgy and the Preface and Canon of the Western mass. 

In contrast to the more philosophic bent dominant in Justin’s 
thinking about worship, [renaeus may be said to have viewed 
the subject from a dogmatic standpoint. The Jewish law was to 
him not only a means of discipline, as in Justin, but also of edu- 
cation and prophecy, as in Hebrews. The rites were signs—of 
moral laws, of spiritual verities, and of things to come. They 
were instituted for man’s benefit, for God himself did not need 
them; he only desires faith, obedience, and righteousness.*? Like 
Justin, Irenaeus interpreted the Eucharistic offering of the 
church as a fulfilment of the prophecy of Malachi.*° It was an 
offering of the first fruits of creation, not as a tithe but as a 
joyful and free consecration of all one’s possessions in thankful- 
ness. The Christian who offers this sacrifice to God does not 
offer anything that God needs; rather the offerer himself is 
glorified thereby by virtue of God’s acceptance of it. Now God 
accepts only the offering of the church, because only the church 
offers in purity and innocence, and—as against the Gnostics— 
only the church holds a true knowledge of and belief in the 
Father as the creator of all things. The Eucharist in the hands 
of Irenaeus thus became not only a witness to Christians’ moral 
and spiritual excellence, but to the truth of the Catholic faith 
in affirming the dispensation of God the creator and the salva- 


tion of the flesh.” 


37 Cf, Athenagoras Suppl. 17: it behooves us to offer a bloodless and rational sacri- 
fice; Tertullian Ad Scapulam 2: Christian sacrifices for the safety of the emperor are 
“pure prayer”; Origen C. Cels. viii. 33, 57: 

38 Justin A pol. i. 13, 65-67; Dial. 41, 117. 

9 Adversus haereses \v. 14-17. 

* Cf. also Tertullian (Adversus Judaeos 5), who uses this passage 


# Adversus haereses iv. 17-19, 33} V- 2. 
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There were other germs of Christian dogma growing as a 
result of attacks on Christian worship. One concerned the na- 
ture of Christ. What was the place of Jesus in the cultus? Was 
he himself also the object of worship? Were prayers addressed 
to him? If so, did not Christianity recognize two gods, and so 
vitiate its whole case for monotheism? At least Celsus thought 
so.*? Origen’s wrestle with this problem produced some of his 
most important statements of Christology. All our prayers, 
he said, are directed ultimately to the supreme God. These 
prayers, however, are offered through his only begotten Son; 
i.e., we first offer them to the Son, “as one whose nature is inbe- 
tween the unbegotten and all created things, who bears to us 
the things from the Father’s benevolence, and as High Priest 
conveys our prayers to the God over all.” The Son is a medi- 
ator. Origen refused to join those believers, the Monarchians, 
who claimed the ‘Savior is the greatest God over all’’; for the 
Scripture taught that “the Father who sent me is greater than 
I.”44 The distinction of hypostases in the Godhead was not to 
be destroyed. ‘We worship the Father of truth and the Son who 
is truth, though being two things in hypostasis, but one in like- 
mindedness, harmony and identity of will; so that he who has 
seen the Son... . has seen in Him who is the image of God, 
God Himself.’ In this careful balance which Origen main- 
tained between Christ’s oneness with and at the same time 
subordination to the Father was sown the seed from which 
sprang an abundant harvest. It was planted as an answer to a 
question concerning Christian worship. 


II 


The complaint of Tertullian that philosophers were not re- 
quired to offer sacrifices despite their devastating criticisms of 
polytheistic superstitions brings into clear relief the issue 

4C. Cels. iii. 34; vili. 12, 14. 44 bid. viii. 14. 

43 [bid. iii. 34; cf. v. 4; viii. 13, 26, 36. 4 Ibid. 12. 

4 A pol. 46; cf. Origen C. Cels. v. 35; vii. 66. Theophilus (Ad Autol. ii. 4; iii. 7) had 
much to say of philosophers’ differences over the existence and nature of God; cf. 
Justin A pol. i. 24; Minucius Felix Oct. 5; Josephus C. A pion ii. 180. 
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against the Christian cultus on the part of the state. Whatever 
individual philosophers may have believed about the deities of 
the public religion, they were never averse to reverent participa- 
tion in the worship of the gods, if for no other reason than that 
it was an ancient and venerable custom. However skeptical 
they may have been even with regard to the very existence of 
the gods, they supported the established religion as a bulwark 
of social order and stability. Religion had a favored position in 
the balance between agnosticism and patriotism. Such was the 
religious outlook, for example, of a man like Caius Aurelius 
Cotta, a skeptic of the Academic school and at the same time a 
pontiff of the Roman state religion.‘ 

Loyalty to ancient customs played a very large part in the 
respect which people had toward a religious cultus.** According 
to Josephus it was a cogent factor in winning toleration from the 
Roman government for the exercise of Jewish rites and laws.*? 
Since the Christian cultus could put in no plea of antiquity, its 
exercise brought a charge of subverting the customs of the 
fathers, and so of being unpatriotic and lawless. Clement of 
Alexandria in the true Greek spirit sought to answer the charge 
by appealing to the idea of growth and development. Custom, 
he rightly saw, was too often the means of obscuring an intel- 
ligent understanding of primitive religion.*° Tertullian used his 
wealth of legal learning to bring forth a host of examples show- 
ing how ancient laws were constantly being changed in all areas 
of human activity." Fundamentally, however, Christians had 
the same reverence for tradition in matters religious as non- 
Christians. Where questions of Christian ceremonial were con- 
cerned Tertullian had no hesitancy in arguing for obedience to 
tradition. In his De corona he enumerated many points of ritual 
and ceremonial in the celebration of the sacraments for which 
there was no written Scriptural warrant, but of which “tradi- 


47 Cicero De natura deorum i. 22, iii. 2-3; cf. the position of Caecilius in Minucius 
Felix Oct. 6. 

4 Theophilus Ad Autol. iii. 4; Clement of Alex. Protrep. 4; Tertullian Ad nationes 
i. 10. 

49C. Apion. ii. 73-78. 5° Protrep. 10. St Ad nat. i. 10. 
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tion was... . the author, custom the confirmer, and faith the 
observer.’’s? Christians learned the value of venerable rites 
based upon long usage. 

To the ancient way of thinking the security of the state in 
large measure depended upon the dutiful performance of re- 
ligious worship. The logic inherent in this attitude, however, 
was extremely precarious. It was a stock argument against Jews 
that their God ought to be abandoned by them since he was 
unable to protect his people from the loss of national inde- 
pendence.’’ The same God of the Christians was too weak to 
keep his worshipers from persecution.*4 But history, like Scrip- 
ture, afforded proof-texts for both sides of the argument. When 
pushed to logical extremes such an argument would leave only 
the old Roman gods in the field. To Tertullian sacrifice to these 
gods for the safety of the emperor was absurd, when the em- 
perors themselves had to protect the images and temples of the 
gods and provide for procuring their materials from the mines 
and for their manufacture and erection. Too often these very 
gods had suffered the wrath of Caesar or banishment by senate 
legislation.’*> Minucius Felix denied altogether that the Romans 
had gained their power by any dutiful conduct on their part 
toward the gods, but rather had won it by crime, robbery, and 
sacrilege against the deities of other peoples, and had erected 
their own temples from the plunder and spoils of other gods. 
Then in turn the Romans admitted the gods of the defeated to 
their own pantheon as though they could afford them any more 
aid than they had given their native peoples. The reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole question was left to Tertullian. It was 
impossible, said he, for one to worship all the gods of all the 
cults. To worship any one or any fraction of them meant a 
slight to other deities and hence one was in constant danger of 


52 De corona 3. 

53 Josephus C. A pion ii. 125; cf. Minucius Felix Oct. 10. 

54 Minucius Felix Oct. 12. 

58 A pol. 29; Ad. nat. i. 10. 56 Minucius Felix Oct. 25. 
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living under divine wrath.5’ Such sophistry was born of the ex- 
clusiveness of monotheistic belief. To the Jew or Christian the 
welfare of the state was the monopoly of one god. To pagan 
ways of thinking, however, each religious cult contributed its 
share to the sum total of the common good.* 

In reality, Jews and Christians were by no means behindhand 
in demonstrating the loyalty of their religious rites to the gov- 
ernment. Josephus told of how the Jews at their own expense 
offered sacrifices daily for the emperor, a thing which they did 
for no other individual person. These sacrifices were perfectly 
open and aboveboard, according to law, and unaccompanied by 
any secret or “unmentionable mysteries.”5® Moreover, the em- 
perors did not care for honors won by force (a bit of flattery per- 
haps). The crown of his argument lay in the moral quality of 
the Jewish cultus, which had been recognized by successive 
Greek and Roman conquerors as having nothing but the purest 
piety, and had stood the test of time and excited the admiration 
of many non-Jews.° 

Christian apologists likewise emphasized the fact that in all 
Christian services of worship, prayers were offered for the well- 
being and safety of the emperor and the state. There was good 
apostolic warrant for this in Paul’s famous remark about the 
divine constitution of “the powers that be.” Tertullian even 
called the emperor “‘second to God,’ and said that Christians 
prayed that he might have a long life, a secure empire, a safe 
house, brave armies, a faithful senate, an upright people, and 
a peaceful world.” Who could ask for more? So far were Chris- 
tians from any revolutionary designs against the emperor, said 
Athenagoras, that Christians prayed that the emperor’s son 
might succeed his father in the rule.*? After the reign of Com- 

37 A pol. 13; Ad nat. i. 10. 

58 Christians made much of the religious anarchy involved in each nation or district 
having whatever gods it pleased; cf. Athenagoras Suppl. 1, 14; Justin A pol. i. 24. 

39°C. Apion ii. 73-78, 102 ff. 60 Tbid. ii. 82, 280. & Ad Scapulam 2. 

® A pol. 30, 39; Ad Scapulam 2; cf. Justin A pol. i. 17; Theophilus Ad Avtol.i. 11. 

6 Suppl. 37. 
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modus, this would be a great boon indeed! Yet the Messianism 
inherent in the Christian tradition had always been suspect by 
the government. The apologists hastened to point out that in 
reality Christians were in no hurry to see the final catastrophe 
and that it was only through their prayers that it was delayed.® 

Christians could not deny that their meetings for worship 
were illegal. Celsus had opened his attack with this bald fact. 
Tertullian, the lawyer, was aware that Christianity did not con- 
form to the laws about associations, but contented himself with 
arguing that Christian meetings ought to be legal because they 
had nothing in common with illegal clubs.°’ Origen took the 
more dangerous, but certainly more noble, position that dis- 
obedience to the law for the sake of truth and conscience was 
justifiable, and that when faced with the conflicting duty of 
obeying the written law or the natural law of God, one should 
obey God rather than men.® Origen was careful to say that 
Christians offered prayers only for rulers who governed right- 
eously and for armies which fought in a righteous cause.°® This 
was consistent with his whole defense; namely, that Christian- 
ity’s justification lay in moral integrity, as a tree is known by its 
fruits. He considered Christian prayers for the state equal to, 
and even better than, military service; for since the more one 
excelled in piety the more effective help one gave the state. 
Christians, to be sure, had the edge on all rivals in the accumula- 
tion of piety. Certainly if pagan priests were given immunity 
from service in the army so that they might be able to offer 
sacrifices with hands unstained by blood, how much more 
should not Christians with even purer hands receive a like 
exemption.”° 

Tertullian bitterly condemned those congregations which im- 

64 Minucius Felix Oct. 11. 

6s Aristides A pol. 16; Tertullian A pol. 32, 39, Ad Scapulam 3. 

6 C. Cels.i. 1. 67 A pol. 39; cf. Minucius Felix Oct. 10. 

6 C. Cels. i. 1; V. 37; viii. 26; cf. Tatian Oratio 4. 

69 C. Cels. viii. 73. 70 Tbid. 
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posed a tribute upon themselves in order to buy off the police 
who broke into the services of worship. He felt faith a protec- 
tion more in keeping with apostolic practice than money. Yet 
prudence ought to be exercised. He well knew that buying off 
the police did not necessarily guard against disturbances from 
the mob. It was better to assemble in small companies and at 
night, if large congregations in the daytime attracted atten- 
tion.” 

There was also an economic side to the spread of Christian 
worship which the state did not overlook. As Christians in- 
creased in numbers the revenues of the temples declined propor- 
tionately.” To offer sacrifices in the pagan cults cost money.73 
Every god had his price. The government would hardly accept 
Tertullian’s defense that Christian charity in the streets more 
than compensated for the loss of temple revenues !74 


III 


Besides atheism, the most popular charges against Christian 
worship were cannibalism and sexual immorality.7> Minucius 
Felix has given the most detailed description of these tales, as 
well as other calumnies, such as that Christians worshiped an 
ass’s head and even the genitals of the priests.” The ass’s head 
story was an old one used against Jews.’’ Origen stated that the 
Jews had turned the same lies against the Christians, and with 
so much success that even in his day many people still believed 
them, so that they would not even enter into conversation with 


1 De fuga in persecutione 13-14. 

? Tertullian A pol. 13; Ad nat. i. 10. 

73 The cult of the Great Mother-Goddess brought in vast taxes and revenues, accord- 
ing to Theophilus Ad Autol. i. 10. 

14 A pol. 42. 

% Justin A pol. i. 26, 29; ii. 12; Dial. 10; Tatian Oratio 25; Athenagoras Suppl. 3, 
31 ff.; Theophilus Ad Avtol. iii. 4; Tertullian A pol. 2, 4, 7; Ad nat. i. 15-16. 

% Oct. 9; cf. Tertullian A pol. 16; Ad. nat. i. 11. 

71 Josephus C. A pion ii. 80, who blamed the Egyptians, who worshiped animals. Cf. 
Minucius Felix Oct. 28. 
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a Christian.” Religious snobbery is not unknown in the present 
day! 

Various replies were mustered by the apologists. Origen did 
not bother to answer such absurdities; but it must be remem- 
bered that when he wrote his apology Christianity was well 
along the road toward social respectability. Perhaps the read- 
iest answer to such lies was inherent in the very charge itself, 
i.e., Thyestean feasts and Oedipodean intercourse. The pot 
could not call the kettle black when it was so full to overflowing 
with similar tales about the very gods themselves.”? Nor could 
the votaries of the mystery cults cast any stones about drinking 
blood or indulging in sexual orgies.*° Justin and Athenagoras 
found occasion to praise Christian continence, and pointed to 
the number of celibates in the Christian community.** As to the 
charge of cannibalism, Christians so far abhorred murder that 
they would not even attend the gladiatorial spectacles or the 
theater.*? Christian belief in the resurrection, said Athenagoras, 
would deter one from making a tomb of one’s self by eating the 
flesh of a body destined to rise again.** To the modern mind 
this seems a crassly materialistic conception of resurrection, but 
one must remember that the idea of spirit as attentuated matter 
or as corporeal substance was accepted in many philosophical 
circles of antiquity. Tertullian had a sensible answer to these 
charges when he asked whether anyone had ever found such 
things going on when the police surprised Christians in their 
meetings. If not, where did pagans gain their information? For 


78 C. Cels. vi. 27. Trypho, the Jew, admitted their absurdity to Justin, Dial. 10. 

79 So Tatian Oratio 25, who had no love for the Greeks anyway; and of course Ter- 
tullian. Cf. also Theophilus Ad. A wtol. iii. 8; Minucius Felix Oct. 30-31. 

8 Justin A pol. i. 27; Clement of Alex. Protrep. 2; Tertullian A pol. 9; Ad nat. ii. 7; 
Minucius Felix Oct. 30. Theophilus (Ad A wtol. iii. 5-7) accused philosophers of teaching 
such things; cf. Plato’s community of wives! 

* Justin A pol. i. 15; Athenagoras Suppl. 33; Minucius Felix Oct. 31. 

82 Athenagoras Suppl. 35; Theophilus Ad A uwtol. iii. 10 ff.; Tertullian De spectaculis 
24; Minucius Felix Oct. 30. 

83 Suppl. 36. 
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in all the mysteries (and the implication is that Christianity is 
also a mystery religion) outsiders were not allowed. Certainly 
no Christian would go about telling on himself. Practices such 
as these were unnatural and hardly believable of any human 
being.®4 

These charges of immorality were not utterly groundless, if 
one considers the utter social disrepute of the early Christians 
and the fact that only the unusual and out-of-the-ordinary 
things about their worship—and these often distorted—were 
matters of gossip. This is true of any secret organization, re- 
ligious or otherwise. For example, pagans could hardly be ex- 
pected to understand the purity which was symbolized by the 
Christian kiss of peace at the Eucharist,*® or the Christian 
custom of calling each other “brother” and “‘sister.”’* Certainly 
the selection of such a term as Agape for their less solemn 
gatherings was unfortunate. There is a passage in Tertullian’s 
treatise to his wife which lights up a number of these questions of 
social proprieties which would plague a conscientious pagan 
husband because of his wife’s participation in the worship of her 
religious affiliation. No one can blame the man for trying to 
put a stop to his wife’s going out unaccompanied at night to 
attend church service, and in the case of the Paschal solemnities 
it meant staying out all night. There she would probably kiss 
some religious brother®? and partake of food, which according 
to common report was an infant’s flesh and blood. Would he 
endure without a murmur her taking secretly some special food 
before eating anything else, when it might be poison or even 
contain a magical curse against him? What about the peculiar 
cross-like sign she made over herself when arising every night 
to pray? Could he think it anything other than magic?** 

84 A pol. 7-8; Ad nat. i. 7. 

% Athenagoras Suppl. 32, who himself recognizes the dangers. 


% Minucius Felix Oct. 9. 

87 At Christian assemblies, of course, men only kissed men and women kissed 
women. 

88 Ad uxorem ii. 4-5. 
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Another social problem raised by the Christian cultus was 
the worship of a crucified criminal. Besides the social) disgrace 
which it suggested, it also furnished an effective retort for the 
pagan in answer to Christian charges that the heathen gods were 
simply dead men who had been deified.*® Minucius Felix strug- 
gled without success to answer this, for he knew the pagan was 
not convinced about Christ’s resurrection. He contented him- 
self with pointing to the signs of the cross seen in pagan trophies 
of victory, ships with outspread oars, plowing yokes, the custom 
of praying with outstretched hands, and even some cross-shaped 
wooden idols of pagans, as evidences of a deep meaning to the 
cross. He was careful to point out that Christians did not wor- 
ship the cross as such.*° 

The ancients scorned a religion without artistic adornment. 
Well-to-do people especially like to attend worship in a beauti- 
ful building. Hence people who had lovely homes looked down 
with contempt on the paltry meeting-places of Christian gather- 
ings.% Many people attended church solely for aesthetic enjoy- 
ment; common and ignorant folk were attracted simply by the 
glitter of gold, silver, and ivory.*? Clement of Alexandria, true 
to his Greek temperament, had only praise for art, but objected 
to its being passed off for truth, or its use to excite lust, such as 
the voluptuous Aphrodites seemed to do.?3 Even Tertullian had 
to admit the justice of pagan apology for the arts as the enjoy- 
ment of all good things created by God and given to men. But 
the perversion of art for idolatrous and immoral purposes was, 

89 Minucius Felix Oct. 9, 29. Celsus also compared Christian devotion to Jesus 
with that of other famous men (Origen C. Cels. iii. 34). 

9° Minucius Felix Oct. 29. The best answer to this problem was that given later by 
Arnobius, Adversus nationes i. 40: The manner of Christ’s death does not affect the truth 
of his teachings, any more than Pythagoras’ being burned in a temple or Socrates’ drink- 
ing of the hemlock affects theirs. No innocent person foully slain is disgraced thereby. 
Besides, pagan myths were full of ignoble deaths of gods, as Attis, Dionysus, or Osiris. 

* Tertullian Ad uxorem ii. 8, 

92 Minucius Felix Oct. 23, like Philo De spec. leg. i. 21, saw in idols of gold and silver 
a false emphasis on wealth at the very heart of worship; it seemed to consecrate avarice. 

93 Protrep. 4. 
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of course, scandalous.®* The lax morals of many artists, not to 
speak of some of their courtesan models, seemed to Christians 
to attach some taint upon their statues.°* Many sincere Chris- 
tians today find it perplexing to decide in some instances wheth- 
er they will have fine music at their worship rendered by 
musicians of questionable morals or poor music by performers 
of unquestioned character. 

The more profound question as to the adequacy of art to 
express religious experience and belief received some attention, 
though it was not until the iconoclastic controversies of the 
eighth and ninth centuries that its dogmatic implications were 
made explicit. We have no images, said Minucius Felix, be- 
cause God cannot be represented; man only is the image of 
God. We have no temples because the whole world cannot con- 
tain God.% Celsus missed the point in objecting that Christians 
contradicted themselves in holding man to be the image of God 
and yet spurning the representation of God in human form. 
Origen answered that it was man’s “rational soul, made accord- 
ing to virtue,” which was God’s image, not his body.°” 

After the peace of the church Christians changed their minds 
about the use of art and architecture in worship, as well as about 
many other points at issue in these early days. Yet it was for- 
tunate that before Christianity did baptize pagan culture that 
the religious meanings and values of that culture were explored 
and criticized while issues stood out in sharp relief. However 
wearisome controversies over ceremonial and ritual may seem, 
their justification for the development of religious life lies in 
the fact that only through religious practices are religious atti- 
tudes and beliefs made articulate. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


94 De spectaculis 1-2, 10. 

% Justin Apol. i. 9; Clement of Alex Protrep. 4; Tertullian De idol. 4; Minucius 
Felix Oct. 23. 

® Minucius Felix Oct. 32; cf. Josephus C. A pion ii. 190-91. 


97C. Cels. vii. 66; cf. villi. 17-19. 
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Art and Prudence. By Mortimer J. ADLER. New York: Longmans, 

Green, 1937. xiv+686 pages. $5.00. 

Although a great deal of nonsense has characterized our contemporary 
concern over the moral effects of the movies, the extent and earnestness 
of that concern make it impossible for one interested in problems of 
practical philosophy to ignore the issue. The illiterate, and even many 
who consider themselves literate, imagine that the problem is a new one 
and belongs only to our present civilization. Actually, the only novel 
part of this current issue is that the movies entertain more people, more 
children, and a wider range of social classes than any art of any former 
age. The essence of the issue, however, is not new. It is merely a special 
case of the general problem of the relation between art and prudence. It 
can be demonstrated that all opinions which have been voiced concerning 
the influence of the movies have their counterparts in past centuries con- 
cerning the drama or other forms of artistic entertainment. 

Professor Adler is a Thomist and therefore approaches this problem 
with the assumption that Plato and Aristotle discovered and Thomas 
Aquinas refined the general principles which underlie any meaningful 
propositions which can be made on the question of art and prudence, in- 
cluding the question of the moral effects of the movies. He deplores the 
provincial modernism to which most of us are addicted, because in having 
an “ill-founded pride in the sufficiency” of our own times we have lost 
sight of those general principles, so well expressed in the classics, which 
alone can clarify the problems which modern culture faces. 

Whether one is a Thomist or not, he can appreciate the importance 
of historical perspective, and he feels a debt of gratitude to Professor 
Adler who, writing as a Thomist, has undoubtedly illumined the problem 
under discussion. Plato’s most extended treatise on the arts occurs in the 
context of describing the education of the rulers for an ideal state, and 
he advocates an extreme variety of political regulation. This is based 
on two assumptions. First, the poets have educational influence and thus 
become the sinister rivals of the philosopher-kings, who are the better 
educators. Second, the arts stir up the emotions; and Plato is thinking 
of the harm which would thus be done to those who, under philosophical 
guidance, have already achieved an emotional harmony. Aristotle’s anal- 
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ysis is both more thorough and more empirical. He distinguishes between 
the excellence of an art as art and an art as having a practical effect upon 
the spectator. He agrees with Plato that the arts imitate, but sees no 
intrinsic evil in that fact. In their political aspect the arts amuse and 
therefore belong to the genus of recreation. They also purge the emotions. 
The value of this depends upon Aristotle’s ethical theory in which having 
knowledge, or having a spectator view of life and reality, is considered 
highly desirable. Many people, incapable of achieving the values which 
philosophy offers, may nevertheless become spectators of the forms of 
life by attending the drama or reading poetry. In this way there is the 
purging of the emotions. Aristotle, being more empirical than Plato, real- 
izes that people do not consistently live in such a way that their emotions 
are harmonized, and thus he does not share Plato’s fear that the arts 
would always upset the emotional balance. Plato’s fear of the moral 
effects of the arts received its Christian orientation from Bishop Bossuet, 
its orientation in democracy from Rousseau. Aristotle’s view was given 
Christian expression by St. Thomas Aquinas (who also achieved the high- 
est synthesis of Plato and Aristotle) and finds its democratic counterpart 
in John Dewey. 

By means of his philosophical and historical analysis Professor Adler 
exposes the confusion of our modern thinking and sharply defines the 
various aspects of the problem. He then classifies the types of opinion 
which have been expressed on the influence of the movies. These opinions 
vary, from condemning the movies as the chief cause of crime and 
demoralization of the youth, to praising them as a constructive force in 
moral and informational education. The question here is a matter of fact; 
and we should like to know if there is any way of correcting or improving 
upon opinion, of making the transition from opinionto knowledge. At 
this point Professor Adler subjects to rigorous criticism the so-called “sci- 
entific researches” in this field, and reveals with unanswerable logic the 
weaknesses of such investigations. They all lack the kind of philosophic 
acumen which is necessary in making a clear formulation of the problem; 
methods employed in the empirical investigations are often shoddy, and 
wherever positive results are claimed it is perfectly obvious that value 
judgments are surreptitiously introduced. The work of the sociologists in 
this type of investigation is particularly vicious because, although ac- 
tually it does not improve upon opinion, it claims to be scientific and thus 
often passes for knowledge. This sort of thing, the author feels, has a far 
greater demoralizing influence than any art can possibly have. 

The final section of the book contains a brilliant philosophical exposi- 
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tion of the principles of Aristotle’s Poetics and the application of these to 
the analysis of the cinema as a fine art. 

This book demonstrates conclusively the value of historical perspec- 
tive in dealing with a practical problem; it exposes the dangers of the 
sophistry, which pervades much that passes for knowledge in the social 
sciences; and it shows the necessity of making a philosophical analysis 
of a priori principles. One may be in complete sympathy with all this, 
he may recognize the importance of philosophy and that to be a phi- 
losopher is to be concerned with the explication of the a priori, and yet 
he may with modesty admit that, when we have done our very best 
thinking in this field, there is an element of arbitrary preference which 
inevitably enters into the formulation of all a priori principles—even in 
the case of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. From this point of view one 
wonders why the preferences of these admittedly great philosophers are 
taken as peculiarly true; and he wonders if Professor Adler, in doing this, 
is not himself guilty of confusing knowledge and opinion. 

HowarD B. JEFFERSON 
Colgate University 


Prelude to Peace. By Henry A. Atkinson. New York: Harper, 1937. 

222 pages. $2.00. 

This book is both an incisive diagnosis of the modern world’s war 
mania and a first-aid manual for treatment of the disease. While the 
author is an idealist crusading for peace, he does not hold his head so far 
above the clouds that he is unable to appreciate the hard facts condition- 
ing the accomplishment of any proposed plan for the realization of world- 
peace. His accurate knowledge of the subject gives his words peculiar 
significance. As general secretary of the Church Peace Union and of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship, he has had an unusually 
good opportunity to acquire dependable information and to view the 
problem from different angles. The result is a thoroughly informed pres- 
entation that neither ignores the gigantic difficulties blecking the way 
to peace nor loses sight of the ideal that must ultimately be brought to 
realization if the world is to become a respectable dwelling place for the 
human race. 

The difficulties involved in approaching the subject are clearly recog- 
nized at the outset. The common appeal for preparedness is analyzed; 
and while the importance of this interest is recognized, one is also made 
aware of the ease with which the public’s desire for safety may be ex- 
ploited for their own ends by military and naval men and manufacturers 
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of armaments. Recent programs for disarmament are critically appraised 
and their fundamental weaknesses noted. Their collapse is seen to be due 
to lack of adequate organization for insuring collective security on an 
international basis. The tragic failure of the League of Nations as an 
effective world-police and its unwillingness to apply realistically the 
sanctions with which it was originally empowered are facts clearly recog- 
nized as, under the circumstances, practically inevitable. But though as 
yet an ineffective international police force, the League is believed to 
be serving highly valuable ends by keeping alive the idea of international 
co-operation and operating as the agent for a slowly arising world-com- 
munity. 

The ultimate ground of hope for realization of world-peace is not a 
new treaty or league of nations. Such compacts are praiseworthy but 
seem largely doomed to futility unless supported by a strong sentiment 
on behalf of the world-embracing community. Therefore, the assiduous 
cultivation of this sentiment is of fundamental importance. The greed 
and pride of rival nations is the chief obstacle in the way of further con- 
structive advance toward world-peace. To pursue the current programs 
of military preparations and war as a means of security for the world at 
large is shown to be as hopeless as would be an attempt to establish a 
peaceful local community by arming to the teeth each family against 
the possible or imagined aggressions of its neighbor. Such procedure 
means only renewed and perpetual conflict. Conferences, mutual under- 
standing, and agreement among the individuals to order their community 
life with a view to the peaceful security of the entire body politic are the 
only effective courses of action. The cultivation of a similar community 
sentiment on a world-scale is advocated as the only sure foundation on 
which to base our hopes for world-peace. Toward this end our educational 
and religious agencies need to be specifically directed, and at the same 
time we should remain fully aware of all the difficult realistic factors in- 
volved in the attempt. The price that will have to be paid for world- 
peace, as for the peace of the local community, involves the sacrifice of 
both national pride and the selfish demand for sovereignty. Until arrogant 
nations are brought to so thorough a change of heart that they accept 
the obligation to work for peace, not only as an ideal principle but as a 
concrete and realistic program of action, they will remain instruments 
of chaos rather than conservers of civilization. This is the problem that 
presents a crucial moral and religious challenge to men at the present hour. 
The analysis of the problem as presented in this book remains so true to 
reality, the author’s insight into the elemental issues involved is so pene- 
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trating, and his exposition is so clear and sane and free from hysteria 
that everyone vitally concerned with the agonies of our present war-torn 
world ought to make himself familiar with these pages. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago. 


The Gospel of Mark. By B. HARviIE BRANSCOMB. New York: Harper, 1937. 

Xxxvili+ 314 pages. $3.50. 

This volume is an excellent critical commentary, but it is more than 
that. In its scope and inclusion of non-Markan material it approximates 
to a study of the chief issues of the life of Christ. As such it presents us 
with an interesting clue to what the new portraits of Jesus are going to 
be as students take stock of the new approaches of the last forty years. 
The eschatological interpretation of Jesus’ outlook is accepted; but any 
interim characterization of his ethics is absent, and many apocalyptic 
sayings usually counted genuine are discounted. That Jesus saw himself 
in the role of future Son of Man is denied, and even that he spoke of the 
coming of the Son of Man in the third person; but it is insisted that he 
accepted messiahship. The contributions of Jewish scholars concerning 
the Pharisees, the law, and the trial of Jesus are utilized; but extreme 
concessions are not made in this area. The determination of the gospels 
by church interests is a ruling consideration; but, for instance, the narra- 
tive of the baptism is not viewed as wholly a creation of tradition, nor 
the episode near Caesarea Philippi, nor the words spoken over the broken 
bread. The form-critical school is here commended and there condemned. 

Professor Branscomb dates Mark about A.p. 75. The evangelist drew 
extensively on written Greek sources, and what direct material came to 
him orally from Peter is problematical. The general framework of the 
gospel is trustworthy, and the confession of Peter is given its usual sig- 
nificance. The purpose of the author is multiple, and Wrede and Ropes 
were wrong to read the gospel in terms of one dominating preoccupation. 
It is as misleading to speak of Mark as mainly theological as it is to speak 
of it as historical in aim. 

Notable positions adopted may be briefly stated. Jesus began his work 
in Judea. He had closer touch with this region throughout than is usually 
supposed. He sent out his twelve disciples to Judea as well as to Herod’s 
territory. It is interesting to find agreement with Goguel in a cautious 
use of John at this and other points. Professor Branscomb places the 
Triumphal Entry at the Feast of Tabernacles and the Cleansing of the 
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Temple some two weeks or more before the fatal Passover. Goguel like- 
wise uses indications in John to bring Jesus to Jerusalem and the Jordan 
region from the Feast of Tabernacles on. On the other hand, one misses 
some such suggestive hypothesis as that of Goguel for the deeper signifi- 
cance of the Feeding of the Multitude and the crisis of the Galilean min- 
istry. The author, in dealing with the trial, concludes that the Sanhedrin 
in this period had the power to try capital offenses, but that in the case 
of Jesus the authorities chose to leave the prosecution to the Romans. 
We have no dependable knowledge as to the so-called “Jewish trial,” 
and Jesus’ crucial word before the high priest is a conjecture of the com- 


munity. 

Certain questions occur to the reader. Was it not a baptism with fire 
that the Baptist contrasted with his own water baptism? The church 
read in here the baptism with Holy Spirit. So Dibelius, analyzing the 
sources. Is Professor Branscomb so sure that, when Jesus described the 
conditions of life “in the resurrection,” he was also characterizing condi- 
tions in the Kingdom of God? Again, may not Jesus sometime have 
quoted the passage from Isaiah on the blinding of those “that see not” 
in connection with his teaching? It accords with his theme of the babes 
that see and the sons that alone are enabled to acknowledge the Father. 
With regard to the equating of Jesus’ ethical summons to the righteous- 
ness of the law, a question may be raised. Professor Branscomb thus 
interprets Jesus’ dealing with the “rich young ruler” and the commended 
scribe. Bacon has an interesting treatment of this issue. Showing the 
modifications in Matthews’ rendering of the former, he concludes that, 
in Mark, Jesus calls for more than the commandments, while in Matthew 
we have a legalistic equating of gospel and commandments (in this case 
including the love of one’s neighbor). Similarly with the commended 
scribe. In Mark he is still outside the kingdom: ‘Thou art not far from 
the Kingdom of God.”’ Does not Jesus, indeed, transcend the law in his 
requirement? Is not such a transcendence of the law grounded in his 
view that the time of law and prophets had run its course, and that the 
kingdom was in the act of arriving? More emphasis on this sense of the 
arriving kingdom on the present acute wrestling with the foes of the 
kingdom, and of the peculiar responsibility of Jesus in the birth-pangs 
of the kingdom would seen to be the points at which this strikingly ex- 
cellent and judicious treatment could be supplemented. 

Amos N. WILDER 


Andover Newton Theological School 
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The Future of Christianity. By EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. New York: 

Abingdon, 1937. 158 pages. $1.50. 

This volume contains the Henry Marton Loud Lectures of 1937, de- 
livered in part at the University of Michigan and in part at the First 
Methodist Church of Ann Arbor. The first lecturer discusses “(Our Knowl- 
edge of the Future;” the second, “The Future of the Bible and the 
Church;” the third, “The Future of God”; and the fourth, “The Future 
of Man.” While recognizing many of the problems involved in each of 
these problems, Mr. Brightman reaches conclusions which are quite op- 
timistic. This optimism rests upon his personalistic philosophy. Person- 
alism, or “personalistic theism,” to use Dean Knudson’s term, is that 
philosophy of religion which uses the concept person as its organizing 
principle and which conceives of God as essentially personal—a God who 
not only transcends the world as its creator and sustainer but who also 
dwells within it as its guide and energizer in the development of ideal 
persons in an ideal society. The arguments presented for this conception 
of God are six: ‘‘(1) the fact of reason, (2) the necessity of eternal being, 
(3) the fact of consciousness, (4) the emergence of novelties, (5) the ex- 
istence of values and evils, and (6) religious experience ” (p. 100). Four, 
or perhaps five, of these items depend upon the acceptance of the view 
that personality and personal values are basic, not only for man and 
society, but also for the cosmic process as a whole. In other words, if 
personality is as significant to the total process as Mr. Brightman believes 
it is, then God, as essentially personal, must exist and the universe must 
be personocentric to a large degree. But recent philosophies, such as those 
of Nietzsche, Spengler, and Vilfredo Pareto tend to detract somewhat 
from the high value Mr. Brightman places upon man. For that reason 
he feels impelled to examine them to determine how valid their criticisms 
are. He concludes that, despite their apparent disparagement of persons 
and of the purposiveness of history, they actually do admit all that is 
necessary to belief in God. It does seem, however, that to dispose of 
Nietzsche, Spengler, and Pareto in six pages (pp. 113-19) hardly does 
justice to them. 

Perhaps the most surprising item in this book, to those who have fol- 
lowed Mr. Brightman’s thought in the past, is his thesis, expressed in 
chapter ii on “The Future of the Bible and the Church,” that the future 
of Christianity and the future of the Bible are inextricably united. 

If we look from the confused present toward the future of Christianity, we 


can make two affirmations about that future in the if-then form, of which we 
may be reasonably certain. The first is: Zf no Bible, then no Christianity. The 
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second is: Jf Christianity, then the Bible. In other words, the future of Chris- 
tianity and the future of the Bible stand or fall together. If one lives, the other 
lives; if one dies or is neglected, the other will not be long in dying. The prob- 
lem of the Bible is of the utmost importance to the future of Christianity [p. 49]. 


This appears to be rather an extreme form of bibliocentricity for one who 
is so definitely a spokesman of personalism. One of the founders of Ameri- 
can personalism, the later Borden Parker Bowne, made personal values 
the test both of Bible and theology. In The Immanence of God, published 
in 1905, this was his thesis. One finds it difficult to understand Mr. 
Brightman at this point. Furthermore, it is a fact that the church existed 
prior to the Bible, at least to the New Testament; and that it was the 
church which produced the New Testament, and not the New Testament 
the church. If, then, the church existed prior to the Bible, there is no 
reason why it might not continue to exist even though the Bible be ne- 
glected. Apart from this divergence, the volume represents quite fairly 
the personalistic theism with which the author is identified. 
WititrAM Henry BERNHARDT 
lliff School of Theology 


The Study of the Bible. By ERNEst CADMAN COLWELL. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. 186 pages. $2.00. 

In this brief but comprehensive work Professor Colwell has rendered 
the Christian world a highly valuable service. He points an intelligent 
approach to that body of literature which stands supreme in charm and 
value among all the products of the human mind—the Christian Bible. 
The work is designed to acquaint the modern student with “the problems 
faced and the resources used in the study of the Bible’s origin, transmis- 
sion, translation, and interpretation (p. x).” The liberal student will find 
it as rigidly scientific as the most exacting demands may require, while 
the conservative student will be favorably impressed by the sympathetic 
consideration of the author for evangelical attitudes and views relative 
to the Bible. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is the clear distinction 
which it presents between the Bible as canon and as literature, and the 
lucid presentation of the precanonical history of biblical literature (pp. 
3ff.). In the study of the development of the canon of scripture the 
“Why” of canonicity is the chief question considered—a question which 
has but recently received definite attention from New Testament scholar- 
ship. One is impressed by the clarity with which this manual presents 
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the functions of sacred literature which led to preservation and canoniza- 
tion. They were chiefly liturgical use and moral regulations for personal 
conduct (pp. 14-19). More extended treatment should have been given 
to another factor which is recognized in other places—the personal in- 
fluence of great leaders, such as Moses, Isaiah, or Paul. In the discussion 
of the factors in the rise and development of the Old Testament canon 
one wishes the author had told us more about the influence of scribism 
upon the process. We are offered a passing glimpse of this important 
factor on page 23, a glimpse in which we discern that Professor Colwell 
recognizes the potency of this influence. We wish the discerning young 
scholar might have given us a more extensive statement of his findings 
and conclusions at this point. 

The discussion of the transmission of the text is not so clear as that 
which deals with the canon, and is calculated to leave the student unduly 
bewildered and discouraged. Our author has not given us a very clear 
statement of textual method—but who ever has? The reviewer’s reaction 
is that conjectural emendation is given a larger place than caution ap- 
proves. 

The discussion of translation is particularly fresh and illuminating, 
and admirably to the point. The author begins at the logica) heart of 
the matter in an illuminating review of the original occasions for transla- 
tion, and then analyzes the task in a most discerning fashion. 

The division of interpretation into two main types, the “‘modernizing” 
and the “historical,’”’ recognizes an obvious distinction but carries a sug- 
gestion which militates against the idea of a practical use of the Bible 
as a source of religious guidance and inspiration for our own time—the 
suggestion that any practical application of the scriptures to modern life 
is to be repudiated as a ‘‘modernizing” form of interpretation. If the 
Bible had no message for our times, then the tens of thousands of dollars 
invested annually in its study by the world’s greatest educational institu- 
tions would be unjustifiable waste. However, the reviewer happens to 
know that Professor Colwell does sincerely believe in, and highly esteem, 
the present religious and moral values of the Bible. It is only that the 
term “modernizing” is not a happy choice. But what term can we find 
for this type of interpretation which is based upon theological presupposi- 
tions rather than historical processes? The reviewer in a published work 
has ventured to present the same twofold distinction in method, denomi- 
nating the types as “dialectical” and “critical’”—confessedly as obscure 
and inexpressive as Professor Colwell’s nomenclature. Will someone give 


us a usable and non-question-begging terminology here? 
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Professor Colwell’s arraignment of the “modernizing” type of interpre- 
tation is just and indisputable. While we are wary of the implications of 
his term, we agree in the main with him in the snares and weaknesses 
which he points out. 

The two chapters on the historical method present clear and valid 
distinctions and are calculated to be greatly helpful to the Bible student, 
even though they contain some conclusions with which many of us do 
not find ourselves able to agree. For instance, we are unable to consider 
the apocryphal gospels of the infancy as merely a more advanced develop- 
ment of the process which produced the canonical gospels (p. 158). We 
believe they represent an entirely different sort of development. How- 
ever, this is only a difference of opinion as to conclusions reached in the 
application of the historical method; as to the merits and significance of 
the method itself, we agree with Professor Colwell. 

One of the best features of the book is the well-selected bibliographies. 
However, we fee] that the principles of selection have been too narrowly 
restricted. In the bibliography on text transmission one misses such 
names as Warfield and Robertson beside those of Kenyon and Lake. 
Especially does one miss the name of A. T. Robertson from the list of 
grammars on pages 98 f., and that of Thayer from the list of lexicons, 

Anyone who may wish to acquire a sane understanding of the Christian 
scriptures, based upon fact rather than fancy, needs to give careful con- 
sideration to the matters discussed in this book. 

H, E, DANA 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 


The Apostolic Preaching. By C.H. Dopp. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. 
x+167 pages. $1.50. 

The volume under review is a small book, but there is much in it. 
In an attempt to do “synthetic interpretation” and thus “to discover the 
unity which underlies the diversity of New Testament thought,’ the 
author approaches the understanding of the New Testament and the 
early Christian movement from the standpoint of its spoken message, 
its preaching, or, as he constantly calls it, its “kerygma.” In the first 
of three lectures he seeks to discover, by means of an examination of the 
Pauline letters and certain sections of the Acts of the Apostles, the con- 
tent of the primitive Christian message. On the whole, this is very wel] 
done, and the main results are not open to much valid criticism. 

The Pauline message consists of the following elements. (1) The proph- 
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ecies are fulfilled, and the new age is inaugurated by the coming of Christ. 
(2) He was born of the seed of David. (3) He died according to the scrip- 
tures, to deliver us out of the present evil age. (4) He was buried. (s) 
He rose on the third day, according to the scriptures. (6) He is exalted 
at the right hand of God as Son of God and Lord of quick and dead. (7) 
He will come again as judge and savior of men. Other elements there 
were, but these are the chief ones that are recoverable. The Jerusalem 
preaching is substantially the same, the principal exceptions being that 
it does not call Jesus the Son of God, it does not assert that Jesus died for 
our sins, and it does not assert that the exalted Messiah intercedes for us. 

Turning to an interpretation of this primitive message, Professor Dodd 
calls attention to the sense of immediacy which pervades it. It is not an 
event of the future, this coming of the kingdom—not even of the very 
early future—but something that has “already entered history,” that has 
already happened. The new age is already here, and the moral and spirit- 
ual transformation implied in the term “repent” is not a condition of 
sharing in its blessings but is a duty because the kingdom has already 
come. The proof of its presence is found in the possession of the Spirit. 
The writer strongly emphasizes the position that the early Christians 
considered that the “eschaton” has happened and that the return of the 
Messiah is implied but not emphasized in the preaching. 

A second lecture ostensibly examines the gospels, but other parts of 
the New Testament are used in the consideration of the contribution of 
this section to the general problem. The conclusion is that, in view of 
the “unexpected delay in the consummation,” the “church proceeded to 
reconstruct on a modified plan the traditional scheme of Jewish eschatolo- 
gy which had been broken up by the declaration that the kingdom of 
God had already come.” Instances of this procedure are seen in the 
second chapter of II Thessalonians, in the “little apocalypse” of Mark, 
and in other parts of the Synoptic Gospels. The Revelation of John is 
an outstanding example of this “futurist” tendency. But this “futurist” 
tendency was in danger of “leading into a blind alley,” as, indeed, it did 
somewhat later. To offset this danger of futility another process, really a 
recrudescence of the primitive view of a “realized eschatology,” led to a 
“concentration of attention upon the historical facts of the ministry, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus, exhibited in an eschatological seiting 
which made clear their absolute and final quality as saving facts.”’ This 
interpretation is traced through Paul and Hebrews and I Peter, and es- 
pecially through Mark. 

A third lecture returns to the primitive kerygma, with special atten- 
tion to that part of it which atiributed an eschatological significance to 
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facts of the present. The outcome of this lecture is to show that the 
Pauline ethico-mysticism is but a transformation of eschatology, although 
the author uses the term “Christ-mysticism.” It is interesting to note 
that the chief quoted support for this view is drawn from Ephesians. It 
is, however, in the Fourth Gospel that this refining transformation of 
eschatology reaches its climax. While Paul considers little but the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, the Fourth Gospel reinterprets the whole life 
of Jesus and unites two strains of Christian thought, “that which started 
from an eschatological valuation of the facts of present experience and 
that which started from a similar valuation of the facts of past history.” 
In this reinterpretation Professor Dodd finds a close relationship to the 
apostolic kerygma. The conclusions derived by the author from the sur- 
vey are that there is a striking variety in the New Testament interpreta- 
tions of the kerygma and that, in all these interpretations, the essential 
elements of the original message are persistently kept in view. An ap- 
pendix, under the title ‘‘Eschatology and History,” closes the book. So 
far as primitive Christianity is concerned, this chapter adds little to the 
positions already taken. 

There are many details in this book with which the reviewer finds 
himself in agreement. Nevertheless, the main positions seem to be based 
upon too academic and too artificial a framework. While there are ex- 
pressions and passages in the New Testament which speak of the escha- 
tological salvation as in some way present, they seem to fall short of the 
“realized eschatology” of our writer’s thought. Proleptic utterances and 
the language of enthusiasm are construed as expressions of reflective 
interpretation. The future element, even if the future is not a long one, 
of the primitive preaching is a more important one than the author seems 
to consider it. Specific statements, such as “the times of the restoration 
of all. things,” merit a more important place than they receive. The per- 
sonal religious experience of Paul played a larger role in the development 
of his ethico-mysticism than a desire or a need for an adjustment of 
eschatological hopes. In the framework of his thinking there is a differ- 
ence between justification and salvation. This latter remains in an essen- 
tial sense a future matter. The reviewer doubts whether there is any 
definite chronological sequence between the allegedly earlier eschato- 
logical outlook and the later mystical experience of the apostle. They are 
two aspects of his entire redemptive thought. There is much more in the 
essential thought of the Fourth Gospel than can be pressed into the mold 
of a modified eschatology. The modified eschatology is there, but not 
in such a dominating position as the author seems to think. 

It may be desirable to endeavor to discover an underlying unity be- 
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neath the manifestly varied thought and expression of the New Testa- 
ment documents, but the writer of this review wishes to move very 
cautiously in that direction. In any case, he doubts that the thought 
movements of Christianity in the New Testament age can be interpreted 
by means of so rigid and simple a pattern as the author suggests. One 
almost wishes it could be done, for it would so greatly simplify the task 
of the New Testament historian. The book is provocative of thought; 
it is challenging in many of its findings; it is frequently brilliant in its 
insights; but it leaves the reader not quite convinced. 
ERNEST W. Parsons 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Mind and the Mystery. By C.J. Eustace. New York: Longmans, Green, 

1937. Xx+314 pages. $2.50. 

This a Catholic book which Protestants should read since it is an 
attempt to interpret Thomism, the reigning Catholic philosophy, to them. 
Although the specific problem to which the author addresses himself is 
that of the place, object, and function of mind, he cannot solve it ade- 
quately until he has presented the Thomistic evaluation of philosophy, 
theology, science, revelation, scripture, tradition, and the church. 

The mystery of which the author writes has to do with “the inner core 
of things, unseen, intangible, but nevertheless making them what they 
are” (p.11). This he interprets to be God; and the problem is how much 
mind, in its various pursuits (philosophy, science, and, to some extent, 
theology) can tell us about God or the ultimate nature of things. 

The author affirms the traditional Catholic division between faith 
and reason and, quite naturally, winds up with the familiar scholastic 
division of labor between revealed and rational truths. The extraordinary 
social pressure of the modern world is nowhere more evident than in his 
attempt to create a third category of truths, namely, those dealing with 
“positive precepts concerning morals, the worship of God, and such 
things” (p. 261). Manifestly, there is no logical warrant for this category, 
because such truths are either revealed or rational or no truths at all. 

Mind deals with objective reality under three degrees of abstraction. 
Natural science perceives and catalogues the sensory or material attri- 
butes of an object and has an “experimental constancy” in that the 
object is what it is and can be used as the basis for checking theories and 
discrepancies. This is first-degree abstraction in that its attempt to know 
the object does not take it beyond the concrete reality of the individual 
with which it deals. However, science, in order to predict successfully 
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future behavior of the individual, must move from the individual to the 
universal or class; and to do this, it needs a method which both utilizes 
and transcends that of simple observation. Hence, modern science moves 
in the direction of mathematical formulations in its quest for coherence 
and proof. This is second-degree abstraction because the attributes of 
the individual are important only in so far as they are characteristic of 
the class or species. Not men, but man, is the proper study of the mind 
in this stage, which is characterized by a “symbolic constancy.” Third- 
degree abstraction is the domain of metaphysics and is concerned with 
the first principles of being as such. The metaphysician “institutes an 
inquiry into the nature of being, stripped of all limitations”; and this 
yields an “abstract ultimate constancy” which makes metaphysics the 
most necessary and the most difficult of all intellectual undertakings. 
But intellectual endeavor cannot tell us all that we want and need to 
know; it is necessary and accurate as far as it goes, but it quits far short 
of meeting our needs. Fortunately, the gap between what we have and 
what we need is bridged by the free grace of God, which is available to 
all who accept the gift of divine revelation. Divine revelation yields 
truths which are necessary to human life yet not answerable to human 
reason for their validity. It has two sources: Holy Writ and tradition, 
as these are interpreted by the church, the continuing body of Christ. 
Such truths as “the mystery of the Incarnation and of the most Holy 
Trinity” are vouchsafed by divine revelation and are objects of faith 
rather than reason, though the latter can do spade work in showing the 
necessity of them and in telling what they do not mean. Their positive 
meaning is known only to him who accepts them through faith. Theology 
accepts such truths as its premises and, by means of inferences, throws 
a bridge, the need of which reason can sense but the reality of which faith 
alone can affirm, over the gap between the intimate life of God for which 
the soul hungers and thirsts and the furthermost reach of man’s mind. 
Ambiguities are numerous, and some grave inconsistencies occur. 
Among the former is this: Absolute truth is dogmatic, i.e., beyond reason; 
yet it includes the truths reached by philosophy and science, and these 
are affairs of reason. The most glaring inconsistency arises from the dis- 
cussion of the inclusiveness of God. Upon three occasions it is emphati- 
cally affirmed in one way or another that “God needs nothing, for He 
is everything” (pp. 84, 47, 145). Yet, in the dying moments of the book 
we read that “God is distinct from the world; supernature is not an ex- 
tension of nature, it is entirely distinct from nature and its affects, and 
different from it” (p. 267). Harrop Bosley 
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The Pastoral Epistles. By StR ROBERT FALCONER. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press, 1937. vi+164 pages. $5.00. 

In his preface the author writes that the pastorals are most important 
“as showing the transmission of the Pauline Gospel through the followers 
of the apostle into forms of settled Christian piety, which took to itself 
much of the finest contemporary moral life.” Furthermore, they “give 
glimpses of the life of the Apostle Paul and of Pauline tradition which are 
afforded nowhere else.”’ 

Titus, the earliest of the three, was mediated by Titus himself, and 
gives a glimpse of Paul’s work in Crete. Second Timothy, the most Paul- 
ine of the pastorals, is based in part on appeal by Paul to Timothy before 
he wrote Philippians, in part on oral tradition. The simplest explanation 
for its Lucan language is to assume that Luke, who was with Paul at 
the time, was “his secretary and reproduced the essential letter which 
Paul dictated.” First Timothy, the latest and the least Pauline, is mainly 
a tractate on Christian piety and church order. Its materials were prob- 
ably transmitted by Timothy to one of his disciples, who composed it 
and re-worked Titus and II Timothy to offset false teachings which had 
flared up in Ephesus. The epistles acquired their present form toward the 
end of the first century, shortly after the publication of Luke-Acts and 
before the writing of I Clement. 

In a contribution to the Dictionary of the A postolic Church Sir Robert 
wrote: “Attempts have been made to discover Pauline fragments in these 
Epistles, but without much success.” Nevertheless, in the present study 
he presents an elaborate and detailed source analysis in which the follow- 
ing sources are identified: genuine Pauline material, written and oral; 
a fragment on church order; a Christian prophecy (probably Pauline); an 
authoritative tractate on Christian piety and church order (comprising 
the bulk of I Timothy); and editorial redactions. 

The commentary contains a number of references to the mystery cults 
which are more or less prejudicial. For example, in a note on Titus 2:11 
the author quotes, with apparent approval, a statement of Eduard 
Meyer’s to the effect that the Christian conception of redemption is 
rooted not in Hellenistic and heathen but in Old Testament and Jewish. 
Again, in a comment on “palingenesis” (Titus 3:5), he contrasts the 
“magical” rebirth to a higher existence in the mysteries with the Christian 
concept which included moral renewal in the present and in the future 
complete life after death. In another note, on I Tim. 2:5, he remarks 
that the Christian mediator is a true man, and not an “intermediate 
being such as an angel (cf. Col. 2:18), the head of a mystery cult, or a 
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gnostic aeon.”” Or, to cite one more apologetic comment (on I Tim. 3:16): 
“Here there may be the claim that beyond all mystery religions, Christian 
‘godliness’ is based on a mystery of universal appeal and imperishable 
hope.” 

Sir Robert has made use of the latest lexicographical discoveries and 
studies in producing a modern, idiomatic translation. There is a tendency 
in his translation to paraphrase and explain. For example: 

All these sufferings I am enduring on behalf of God’s people whom he has 
chosen out of the world, that they along with me may secure the full salvation 
in Christ Jesus, which will be manifested when He appears in eternal glory [II 
Tim. 2:10]. . 

Or more serious, perhaps: “It is Jesus Christ Himself, who was mani- 
fested in the flesh” (I Tim. 3: 160). 

Certain inconsistencies in translating identical words and phrases may 
be noted: “Son” in the salutations of Titus and I Timothy (cf. also 2: 18), 
but “child” in the salutation of II Timothy (cf. also 2:1). ‘““Understand- 
ing of the truth” (II Tim. 2:25), but “knowledge of the truth” elsewhere. 
More variety is exhibited in the rendition of another technical religious 
phrase: ‘Trustworthy is this word” (I Tim. 1:15); “this saying may be 
relied on” (3:1); “trustworthy is the word” (4:9); “faithful is the say- 
ing” (II Tim. 2:11); and “this is a trustworthy saying” (Titus 3:8). 

There is much that is new and interesting in this study of the pastorals, 
but the fundamental viewpoint is essentially that expressed by the author 
nearly twenty years ago. Unfortunately, Sir Robert lightly dismisses, 
or silently passes by, the familiar and inescapable data which point to the 
wholly pseudonymous character of all three of the pastorals (which he 
more or less concedes for I Timothy) and to their composition during 
the Marcionite controversy toward the middle of the second century. 

MartTIN RIsST 
Iliff School of Theology 


Thoughts on Death and Life. By W1tt1AM Ernest Hocxinc. New York: 

Harper, 1937. x-+260 pages. $2.00. 

Professor Hocking—Ernest Hocking, as he is known among his friends 
—is gradually constructing a philosophy thoroughly catholic in under- 
Standing, scope, and sympathy, yet having a unitary and individual 
character which promises to make it, when completed one of the richest 
achievements of American philosophy. 

The present volume, though brief, and aspiring only to “remove some 
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of the needless obstacles to a just judgment concerning issues... . which 
pervasively effect human happiness and sanity,” does that—and much 
more. For these “thoughts on life and death” (a quite too colorless title) 
are profound thoughts, fertile thoughts, thoughts that stimulate thought 
—and that to high and fruitful ends. Presented, as they are here, without 
adequate expansion and elucidation, they yet have a vital relation to 
living and need only to be translated and applied by minds less penetra- 
tive and acute perhaps, but able to turn golden wheat into nutritive bread, 

The main theme is one that is central in Professor Hocking’s thinking 
—the nature of the self. It is here developed in the light of the principle 
of duality. 

The Ingersoll Lecture, the first in the volume, dwells with fresh per- 
tinence and suggestiveness upon the duality of soul and body, self, and 
world. It appears here, not in the form in which it has immemorially but 
mistakenly been used to magnify the soul by depreciating the body and 
its world. Instead of this, we have here an illuminating exploration of 
the intimacy and the mutual inter-influence of these two old-time com- 
rades. This expands into a duality of self and world. “The self is within 
the world”; yet “the world is within the self.” The paradox is as fructi- 
fying as it is undeniable. 

The duality further reveals itself as that of ‘the inclusive or reflective 
self” and “the dated, excursive self’-—the former self, in its reflective 
capacity, able to contemplate the death of the latter self. The reflective 
self is creative, and “in this creativity of the reflective self there lies the 
possibility of relation to other worlds which are also actual worlds” (p. 92). 
Duration being a dimension of value, the survival of the creative self is 
“what ought to be.” 

Following a somewhat inconsequential interlude concerning ‘The 
Meaning of Life,” the (second) Thomas Lecture pursues an original, sug- 
gestive, and valuable study of another form of duality, i.e., the com- 
plemental relation of detachment and attachment, both equally essential 
to the progress of the self. Pointing out how both Stoicism and Christiani- 
ty emphasize the principle of detachment, Hocking goes on the show how 
essential it is to creative living to pass from detachment to attachment. 
Life thus becomes “a sort of apprenticeship in the capacity to create” 
(p. 212) And that which, above all else, one learns to create is a self. 

The lecture closes with a characteristic Hockingesque brief for the 
union of the mystic and the realist. “The art of life must unite, in some 
fashion, its realistic with its mystical phases” (p. 227). ‘The mystic per- 
forms the miracle which the realist requires but cannot perform for him- 
self—restores amplitude to the detail of living and renews its ebbing 
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values, therewith conserving the verve and effectiveness of its enterprises. 
But he can do this only by way of the greater miracle, that of bringing 
dawn back into the sunset, and‘the endless otherness of life into the 
crux of death” (p. 232). 

The volume closes with an appendix on “Biology and the Meaning of 
Human Life,”’ suggestive but too restricted to deal adequately with the 


subject. 
Joun Wricut BucKHAM 


Pacific School of Religion 


The Meaning of God in Modern Jewish Religion. By MorveEcat M. Kap- 
LAN. New York: Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1937. xii+ 368 pages. 
$2.75. 

A Social and Religious History of the Jews. By SALO WITTMAYER BaRON. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Vol. I: xiii+-377 pages. 
$3.75. Vol. II: ix+462 pages. $3.75. Vol. ILI: xi+-406 pages. $4.00. 

Creative Judaism. IRA EISENSTEIN. New York: Behrman’s Jewish Book 
House, 1936. xilit+ 202 pages. 

Jiidisch-christliches Religionsgesprich in 19 Jahrhunderten. By Hans 
Joacumm ScHoeps. Berlin: Vortrupp Verlag, 1937. 159 pages. Rm. 
3.90. 

Daringly and severely scientifically, the dean of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, author of epoch-making works upon Judaism, and 
easily one of its foremost contemporary philosophers here revaluates 
Jewish tradition and religion in the interest of its survival and distinctive- 
ness. Rejecting considerable quantities of the inherited Jewish theology, 
repudiating supernaturalism and otherworldliness, and advocating both 
a scientific attitude toward life and self-fulfilment, here and now, Pro- 
fessor Kaplan pleads his case so effectively as to make many converts 
to his point of view. Without compromise or equivocation, he argues for 
a generously modernistic interpretation of Judaism and yet remains a 
loyal Jew throughout the discussion. ‘Godless humanism” he refuses to 
accept because “the very spirit of revolt against existing conditions must 
be identified with the divinely creative forces at work in the universe” 
and also because, ‘‘as an investment, the good life implies the existence 
of a Power that endorses the risks and sacrifices man makes for the sake 
of the future.” 

The postulates of this study of the present significance of God to the 
Jew are: religion arises from man’s need of self-fulfilment; man’s concep- 
tions of God have been the groping quest after a pattern of reality; the 
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most important elements in any civilization must become sancta through 
which self-fulfilment is sought; the Jews associated belief in God with the 
sancta of the Jewish tradition; the Jewish religion is entering upon a new 
fourth phase; to survive it must cease to be an otherworldly religion and 
become again a “this-worldly”’ religion. 

The approach to the solution of the problem is by way of conscious 
revaluation of the past instead of the orthodox-fundamentalist method 
of transvaluation. Hence the word God is defined ‘‘as symbolically ex- 
pressive of the highest ideals for which men strive and, at the same time, 
points to the objective fact that the world is so constituted as to make 
for the realization of those ideals.”’ Because religion cannot escape from 
expression “in the context of a civilization,” the Jewish Sabbath and other 
festivals of Judaism are revaluated as “focal points in the context of 
Jewish life.” The result is a most extraordinary study of the Jewish idea 
of God, fascinating from beginning to end and yielding all the values 
necessary to maintain the distinctiveness of Israel in the face of modern 
pressures. God, although felt as a presence in group worship, is inter- 
preted in terms of a power making for self-fulfilment, social regeneration, 
the rebirth of human nature, co-operation, freedom, righteousness, and 
Jewish national survival. 

Why should the modernized Jew keep the Sabbath, New Year, Day 
of Atonement, Sukkot, Shemini Azaret, Passover, Shabuot, Hanukkah, 
and Purim? Because each of these supplies some religious element or 
elements very much needed to live adequately today. The Sabbath is 
concerned with the creative life of the universe, holiness demanding per- 
sonality, commitment to Judaism; the New Year, with the regeneration 
of society by direct human agency on the basis of human responsibility 
by means of ethical appeal; the Day of Atonement teaches that unity, 
harmony, and integrity make life holy, and their synthesis is evidence 
of effective repentance; Sukkot symbolizes the sacredness of human rights, 
“those rights to property which emanate from the concept of personality 
and are indispensable to its fulfillment’’; Shemini Azaret indicates how 
the presence of God may be felt in public worship; Passover reiterates 
that ‘‘to help the oppressed is an essential attribute of godliness’’ ; Shabuot 
associates religion with the moral law; Hanukkah represents the annual 
rededication of Israel to the perpetuation of its religion which is at one 
and the same time the objective of its national life and the instrument of 
its national survival”; Purim reminds the Jew of the worth-whileness of 
his distinctiveness and the need of meeting the modern nationalism of 
might with the nationalism of the spirit. 

The program for meeting the challenge of existing Western civilization 
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is held to be: avoidance of social climbing and also of the indiscriminate 
rejection of Western ideas and practices; the discovery of their universal 
elements and thereupon the integration of these with the Jewish sancta. 
To survive, Judaism needs the dynamic of religion. 

How little inclined Kaplan is to give heed to the siren call to assimila- 
tion with the gentile environment, these sentences illustrate: 

Political equality has given us merely formal freedom as individuals; but 
in demanding as the price of that freedom the surrender of our historic civiliza- 
tion, it has robbed us of the right to be different, and destroyed the chief pre- 
requisite to our cultural and spiritual creativity. Not until we win the right 
to foster our Jewish civilization to the full in our ancestral home, and to some 
extent in the diaspora, can we consider ourselves truly free, either individually 
or as a group [p. 281]. 


Thus, cultural nationalism is regarded to be the only remedy for the 
Jewish-gentile sickness. 

The professor of Jewish history, literature, and institutions on the 
Miller Foundation at Columbia University tells the story of Israel from 
its primitive sagas to modern anti-Semitism and Zionism in a rather en- 
gaging manner. Of the various readers of Baron’s three-volume survey, 
the Old Testament scholar will complain about the sketchy treatment of 
the beginnings of the Hebrews, the New Testament specialist will find 
the author’s solution of the rise of Christianity too simplified, but the 
church historian, the general historian, and especially all students of cur- 
rent history and sociology will regard its data as indispensable to any 
interpretation of the modern Jewish problem. This discussion should be 
pondered by all those among us who annually offer America the final 
solution of the very involved Jewish question. Imbedded in this frank 
story of Jewish progress there are so many acknowledgments of Jewish 
failure that anti-Semites will, pore over its pages and, separating state- 
ments from their context, employ them over and over again in their 
propaganda. A firm believer in the past, present, and greater coming 
glory of Judaism, the author nevertheless succeeds to a great extent in 
keeping his survey objective. Only in the Epilogue do his persona] con- 
victions seem to control his judgment. At page 397 of Volume II the 
average reader will be inclined to abandon faith in the future of Judaism; 
yet at page 461 he is summoned to join in singing the new song. 

The history proper is in the first two volumes. The supporting refer- 
ences, extensive bibliography, and very comprehensive index comprise 
the third volume. The history of Israel is treated in four sections, the 
cuts being made at Ezra-Nehemiah, Islam, seventeenth century. Slightly 
more than one-tenth of the space is devoted to Hebrew history from its 
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beginnings to Alexander; a good fifth is concerned with the next millen- 
nium; the medieval period, and especially the last three centuries, receive 
much more attention. No element of the Jewish problem is overlooked 
from Messianism and reform to ancient and modern anti-Semitism and 
Zionism. 

The principal contributions of the author to the interpretation of Jew- 
ish history are probably made in chapters v—xii, where the development 
of Judaism from the time of Alexander the Great to the modern age is 
described. The world of the Talmud, the infidel, the wanderer, within 
ghetto walls, emancipation, and nationalism are all well done. The story 
of early Christianity as a purely Palestinian eschatological community, 
as a Diaspora cult of Kyrios Christos, and as Catholic church neglects 
too many other types of early Christianity to be regarded as thorough- 
going. The significance of the Christian schism, however, is not under- 
estimated. 

The introductory chapter is really a prologue, containing Baron’s phi- 
losophy of Jewish history. It is here argued that the genius of Judaism 
has been its ability to transform natural religion by “‘historical’’ inter- 
pretation. Thus, Passover, an inherited ancient spring festival, became 
the festival of the birth of the Jewish nation; Pentecost, originally day 
of the first fruits, a memorial of the giving of the Torah, the foundation 
of the Jewish religion; the Babylonian New Year became the world’s 
creation and day of judgment; an inherited puberty rite was transformed 
into a symbol of God’s eternal covenant with the Jewish people. Sep- 
arated from its soil, deprived of its territory and statehood, Judaism sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of the centuries by emphasizing racial descent and 
common culture and destiny. 

The Epilogue is far more than a critical, almost pessimistic, analysis 
of the biological dangers, economic crisis, menace to Jewish equality, 
Zionist perplexities, communal and religious transformations confronting 
twentieth-century Judaism; it is the author’s confession of faith. Dismis- 
sing, as utterly inadequate, any simple or single solution of the Jewish 
problem, such as elimination, removal, segregation, emancipation, assimi- 
lation, recognition of minority rights, Zionism in its various forms, Baron 
proposes a both-and settlement. The Jew belongs to two worlds, his own 
and the gentile environment. The dual cultural allegiance of the Jew 
must be acknowledged as a historic fact. Hence, the way out of the 
dilemma is “mutual ethnic-cultural toleration.” The Jew will remain a 
Jew in worship, charity, and education; but a “new synthesis between 
Judaism and humanitarianism” is possible. The Jew must remain apart 
from, and yet keep in touch with, his environment. His major task is to 
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reconcile assimilation with separateness, by absorbing outside ideas and 
adapting outside patterns to the Jewish inheritance and destiny. Thus his 
internationalism becomes complementary to his nationalism. Again, cul- 
tural nationalism is proposed as the way out of the gentile-Jewish dilem- 
ma. 

In Creative Judaism, Ira Eisenstein offers a much simplified digest of 
Mordecai Kaplan’s Judaism as a Civilization. The disintegrating tend- 
encies in contemporary Judaism are briefly mentioned; and thereupon 
the constructive forces, such as, the tendency to live together, opposition 
to intermarriage, Jewish communal centeres, religious activities, Jewish 
education, press, literature, art, the rebuilding of Palestine, Jewish secular 
nationalism, fraternal organization, anti-Semitism, and Catholicism, re- 
ceive more generous attention. Next, the various current Jewish trends 
—reformed, neo-orthodox, conservative—are examined and found inade- 
quate as solutions of the Jewish problem. Only Judaism as a culture may 
survive in the modern environment. But to be a civilization, Judaism 
must have a land, language, folkways, folk tradition, a peculiar social 
structure. Judaism signifies Israel, God, and Torah. There different zones 
of Judaism are recognized: Palestine; areas where Jews may live a segre- 
gated life; areas where Jews may be citizens first and Jews thereafter. 
The platform of creative Judaism consists of three main planks: the re- 
discovery of Judaism; cultural nationalism, with Palestine as a symbo) 
of Jewish renaissance and the promotion of communal organization; and 
the vitalization of evolving Judaism. 

Schoeps discusses the relationship between Jew and Christian from the 
polemics of the second century to the correspondence between Rosen- 
zweig and Rosenstock and the debate between Martin Buber and Karl 
Ludwig Schmidt during recent years in ironic, sometimes pathetic, but 
always devout and scriptural style. The major points at issue throughout 
the long controversy have been whether Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah 
predicted in Gen. 49:10 and Isaiah, chapter 53, whether the chosen 
people, Israel, was rejected by God because it rejected Jesus, whether the 
church has become the true Israel, whether the destruction of the temple 
at Jerusalem was God’s penalty upon the Jews for repudiating Jesus, 
whether the Jewish law is abolished through faith in the new revelation. 

Schoeps himself solves the Christian-Jewish controversy by observing 
that the Jew believes his Torah and the Christian his gospel. Let each, 
then, recognize this genuine faith of the other. The Jew is in the covenant 
by birth, but the Christian shares in the covenant by grace. Why may 
not Jew and Christian co-operate? 

The correspondence between Franz Rosenzweig and Eugen Rosenstock 
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over the Jewish question began at Leipzig in 1913 and was carried on in 
trenches upon the Macedonian and French fronts during 1916. It pos- 
sesses unusual literary merit. Martin Buber’s debate with Kar] Ludwig 
Schmidt is a religious classic. If these materials were translated into as 
beautiful English and circularized in tract form, the gentile mind would 
be influenced far more than by many a logical statement of the case. 


ConrRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Die Problematik der Religionen: Eine religionsphilosophische Studie mit 
besondere Beriicksichtigung der neuen Religionspsychologie. By WILHELM 
KEILBACH. Paderborn, Germany: Ferdinand Schoeningh, 1936. 271 
pages. 

The problem of this book is to give some explanation for the multi- 
plicity of religions which we find in the world. The presupposition is that 
there can be only one true religion. This true one is that which is derived 
from the revelation by God and kept under the guardianship of the Roman 
Catholic church. Such being the case, many contradictory religions, each 
claiming to be the only reliable source of light, call for an explanation. 
The present work provides this needed rational interpretation. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first being an empirical study 
of religion based largely on the work of Karl Girgensohn and his pupil 
Werner Gruehn. The second is a metaphysical study. In the Introduction 
is a swift but illuminating survey of various psychological studies of 
religion. 

Keilbach feels that the researches of Girgensohn and his followers into 
the psychology of religion have opened the way for valid and rewarding 
empirical study by a psychological method which meets the requirements 
of experimental investigation. The procedure consists of putting before 
the subject of experimentation some religious work to read (say the 
Bible). The experiences that come to subject as he reads are recorded in 
writing and are further clarified by appended statements. Obviously, this 
description of the method is very incomplete, but Keilbach is not writing 
a book on psychology. He is only using the findings of Girgensohn for 
the purpose of solving a problem in philosophy of religion. While he 
thinks Girgensohn’s method is in need of further development and refine- 
ment, and that it must always be supplemented by other kinds of research 
into psychological problems of the religious life, still it is the most signifi- 
cant work that has been done to date. 

One outcome of these researches, our author avers, is to demonstrate 
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that religion does not originate in feeling but in thinking. Of course, 
feeling is always involved, but it is the idea which makes the experience 
significant for religion. Thus, Keilbach, with support of Girgensohn, op- 
poses the work of such men as Rudolf Otto and Heiler, who attempt to 
support religion by basing it on a feeling-experience which is irrational. 

In order to show that the fundamental religious experience is essen- 
tially a way of thinking rather than a way of feeling, the confusion and 
ambiguity in the term “feeling” is set forth. Girgensohn’s Der seelische 
Aufbau is quoted at length to show that many experiences are ascribed 
to feeling despite the presence in them of thought (1) when organic sensi- 
bilities are prominent, (2) when the pleasant-unpleasant character of the 
idea is at the focus of attention rather than the idea itself, (3) when the 
status and function of the self is deeply involved, (4) when the thinking 
is at a low level of consciousness, that is, is vague and ill defined, and (5) 
when the thinking is unduly dominated by the arbitrary desires of the 
self. Through all this admixture of elements that are lumped together 
under the head of feeling, it is a mistake to lose sight of the rational, 
intellectual root which alone can give validity to any religious experience. 
That is the point the author wishes to make. 

Distinctively religious thinking, as over against all other kinds, says 
the author in exposition of the findings of Girgensohn, is that thinking 
wherein one apprehends his own limitation and discerns his dependence 
on something higher. This is the heart of the religious experience, and it 
is an intellectual proceeding. 

This insistence on the intellectual basis of religious experience is a 
little confused when one finds that Girgensohn identifies it with intuitive 
thinking as over against the discursive. Discursive thinking is clear and 
well defined (klare und deutliche) while intuitive thinking is not (unklare 
und undeutliche). However, this lack of clarity in intuitive thinking is 
not due to its haff-logical nature but rather to the fact that it reaches 
higher than the logical. 

After setting forth the findings and views of Girgensohn, the author 
uses these materials for developing a rational account of the diversities 
and contradictions among the many religions. When one studies the psy- 
chological facts, one sees that this diversification was inevitable, even 
though it be true that one, and only one, religion has the revealed and 
authentic truth of God. We shall not here trace all the lines of develop- 
ment and causal conditions which have brought forth the manifold divi- 
sions in the field of religion, in spite of the fact that all have issued from 
the same primal source. One or two of these lines of development, as 
traced by the author, will suffice to show his procedure. 
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God is immaterial and spiritual. Hence, it is impossible to have direct 
knowledge of him in nature as we can know material things and human 
beings. Therefore, all natural knowledge of God must be by way of anal- 
ogy. We must represent God in terms of those matters which are open 
to natural knowledge, although God himself is not a natural object. So 
we think of God as father or king or judge or leader. But all these are 
analogies. Analogies, however, are subject to all manner of developments 
and further interpretations. Here we have one very important source 
of the developing diversification and contradiction between religions, 
The father in one home is different from that of another. The judge who 
decides right and wrong for primitive savages is a very different figure 
from one who sits in an English law court, and the latter is different still 
from an associate judge of the Supreme Court of the United States. There- 
fore, an idea of God built on any one of these figures will, in the course of 
time, become very different from, and in some cases contradictory to, the 
idea shaped by another of the representative analogies. Likewise, a king 
is viewed very differently by different peoples. If God be identified with 
any such kind of analogy, it is plain that different people will have very 
different ideas of him. 

Analogical thinking about God (which is the only way we can think 
about him apart from revelation) is only one of the sources of conflict 
between diverse forms of religion. There is the peculiar, individual per- 
spective of each person, each group, each age. There are the distinctive 
and diverse endowments of persons and cultures. There is the free will 
of man by which he can choose to develop his ideas in one way or another. 
(The book has considerable discussion of sin and free will.) All these 
help to show that human thinking about God, even though it have the 
same source, must develop along different lines. In the beginning, re- 
ligious insights might not greatly differ; but in the course of time, personal 
and historical development will carry them far asunder. 

The author draws upon certain ethnologists to support the view that 
religion began with a lofty monotheism but has degenerated, in many 
cases, into polytheism, demon-worship, and atheism. This shows the need 
of revelation. The natural origin of the idea of God, according to the 
author, is threefold: search for a cause of the world, search for its unity, 
and the human demand for personification of these. The author claims 
that psychological and ethnological researches both support this view. 
Degeneration into polytheism ensued when primitive man developed 
specialization and departmentalization of life by which he lost the sense 


of the world’s unity. 
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The relative merits of the different religions can be judged from be- 
neath, that is, naturalistically, and also from above, that is, from the 
standpoint of revelation. The final and only authoritative basis of ap- 
praisal is that from the standpoint of the one, and only, true revelation 
that has come from God and has been guarded from contamination by the 
holy church. 

Throughout this elaborate and scholarly work one has a sense of pre- 
destination. The outcome is predetermined. It must be so for one who 


accepts revelation. 
Henry N. WIEMAN 


University of Chicago 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity, Vol. I: The First Five Cen- 
turies. By KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. New York: Harper, 1937. 
xxiv+412 pages. $3.50. 

Professor Latourette is undertaking a very ambitious project, one in 
which every one interested in the scholarly understanding of the Chris- 
tian religion will wish him success. He plans to present in six volumes, 
which will contain approximately one million words, the story of the 
spread of Christianity from its first small beginnings to its present large 
geographical extent. Three of the volumes will deal with the subject 
from the beginning to the year 1800, and three will deal with the ramifica- 
tions of Christianity from the beginning of the nineteenth century to 
the present. One has great hopes that these last three volumes will render 
especially valuable service, for they undertake a needed but difficult task. 

It is with the first volume that this review concerns itself—the only 
one that has yet appeared. The work, according to the author, will be 
written from the standpoint of “the school of modern history which looks 
askance at the supernatural and sees in the flow of events simply mechani- 
cal and human factors—geographical, climatic, economic, political, social, 
aesthetic, and intellectual.” This statement is modified by another, in 
which he differentiates the Christian view of history from this: 

The Christian sees in history the hand of God and centres his faith about 
events which he holds to be the acts of God in time..... The author has not 
been able to avoid calling attention from time to time to facts which he regards 
as insufficiently accounted for on the assumptions of the school in which he has 
been reared. 


Whatever subsequent volumes may reveal, the matter of this divergence 
of view does not seem to assume serious proportions in this part of his 
work, 
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After an introductory chapter we have a succinct and balanced general 
discussion of the background and environment of early Christianity. This 
is followed by a presentation of Christianity at its inception, in which the 
“impulses” contributed by Jesus to this religion are reviewed and in 
which there is a very brief sketch of the Jewish and Hellenistic strains of 
Christianity in the days of their infancy. 

The geographical spread of Christianity to the time of Constantine 
forms the next stage of the discussion. This phase of the history of Chris- 
tianity has been written many times, but to the author’s credit it should 
be said that he has been able to impart a freshness to the story which not 
all his predecessors can boast. He has done well in not attempting to go 
beyond the fragmentary and tantalizingly inadequate evidence that is 
available. The chapter is well done. The story of geographical extension 
is interrupted in order to consider the agents and methods of this diffusion, 
the opposition which the religion overcame, and the reason for the success 
of Christianity. A large field is covered, and what is almost entirely an 
objective picture is presented. The complex character of this part of the 
story is easily recognized. The depiction of further territorial expansion 
is then written, covering the period from Constantine to A.D. 500. 

Then follow two of the most important chapters of the book, the 
description of the effect of Christianity upon its environment and the 
story of the impact of the environment upon Christianity. In spite of the 
difficulties of limitation the author gives a fairly clear and comprehensive 
survey of these matters. 

Comparing this volume with conventional histories, one misses some 
matters. Details of organization and lengthy stories of the ecumenical 
councils and their problems are missing. The story of expansion is more 
closely linked to its broader social milieu than has frequently been the 
case, and the result is clear gain. It is quite true that, to get a complete 
picture, reference must be had to discussions of matters omitted or treated 
here in a descriptive rather than an analytical way; but such references 
are easily available. 

It is no small task that Professor Latourette has set himself, and it 
must be admitted that he has achieved a considerable measure of success. 
It is impossible, however, that in a survey such as this there should not 
be some points that invite criticism. Some may feel that in parts of the 
story too great dependence is placed upon secondary sources and that, 
for some areas, the works used are comparatively few. Nevertheless, the 
author has almost invariably made excellent choice of the authorities 
on which he relies. Wide reading and a considerable familiarity with 
original sources are evident from the copious references. The least satis- 
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factory parts of the work seem to be those in which the writer discusses the 
contribution of Jesus and in which he discusses that phase of Hellenistic 
environment known as the “mystery religions.” The story concerning 
Jesus is not quite so simple as the writer makes it. While it is obvious 
that discussion of some problems must, of necessity, be avoided in a work 
of this nature, it is not facing adequately a most important phase of the 
matter to say, “It is also quite clear that Jesus thought of himself as 
Messiah,” even if the position is very slightly modified in subsequent 
clauses. The eschatological element in the message of Jesus deserves more 
generous treatment than it receives. What the author sets forth as the 
most important part of the message of Jesus is in that message, but the 
other is a fundamental element. There is a tendency in this chapter to 
move too easily by some difficult but important problems. The easy use 
of some debatable terminology does not make for clearness and sharp- 
ness in the picture. In the seventh chapter there seems to be some fear 
regarding admissions of any large influence of concepts and practices of 
the mysteries upon developing Christianity. While many of us would 
agree with the author in limiting, rather rigidly, conscious imitation and 
influence, it should not be forgotten that many Christian converts were 
won from among people who were familiar with these offers of redemp- 
tion. Without classifying Christianity as merely another of the mysteries, 
there can be little doubt that unconsciously but inevitably they placed 
their impress upon Christian thought and practice as truly as Baalism 
affected the religion which the Hebrew people brought to Canaan. 

The selected bibliographies, with the brief estimate of most of the 
volumes listed, will prove useful. Each reader will probably wish that 
some other titles might have been included. The Index does not impress 
this reviewer as quite adequate, and it is possible that the author will 
make more elaborate tables of subjects for the subsequent volumes. 

One turns from the volume with appreciation of the broad learning, 
the many insights, the ability to generalize skilfully and, above all, the 
devotion and courage that are necessary to the successful consummation 


of so important a project. Panese W, Panes 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The Mandukyopanishad (with Guadapad’s ‘“Karika”’ and Sankara’s 
“Commentary’’). Translated and annotated by Swami NIKHILANAN- 
DA. Mysore: Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 1936. xlii+361 pages. $2.50. 
The Upanishad literature has always been regarded not only as a part 

of the Hindu sacred scriptures but also as the bedrock of the metaphysical 
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speculations of the Indo-Aryan people. The book under review is of spe- 
cial interest because it undertakes to render into English the exposition 
and commentaries of two great Indian philosophers, Guadapada and 
Sankara, on the Mandukya Upanishad. In writing the Foreword, Mr. 
Iyer invites our attention to the importance of this Upanishad as con- 
taining the quintessence of the main teachings of the entire Upanishadic 
literature. 

The Preface embodies the substance of the translator’s views on the 
strands of which the book is based. He is not averse to pushing Sankara’s 
date back to the second century before Christ, in spite of the opinion of 
such an eminent scholar as Bhandarkar, who sets it in the ninth decade 
of the eighth century of the Christian Era. This gap of about a thousand 
years is not adequately accounted for, and the Swami is content with the 
opinion of “some eminent scholars,” whose names he does not give and 
whose evidence in support of this view is not disclosed for scientific ex- 
amination. Furthermore, on the question of the priority of the Buddhist 
teachers, Asvaghosha and Nagarjuna, to Guadapada he takes issue with 
the historian-philosopher, Professor Das Gupta and substantiates his own 
position by such slender evidence as: ‘‘Some recent researches reveal that 
he [Gaudapada] lived before them.” The reviewer feels that Das Gupta’s 
opinion that Guadapada, who was the teacher of Sankara’s teacher, came 
“‘after’’ the Buddhist teachers had lived and taught and not ‘“‘before” 
can be sustained by the argument that, since Gaudapada was a genius 
of the first order, it would have been natural to find in contemporary or 
later literature before the seventh century some references to his teach- 
ings on a subject in which all of them were equally interested. We find 
no such evidence. And, again, the Swami takes exception to Das Gupta’s 
view that Gaudapada was possibly a Buddhist and that his philosophy 
was borrowed from Buddhism (p. xvii), and yet he says on the next page: 
‘We are of the opinion that Buddhist metaphysical thought is nearest 
to Gaudapada’s Karikas.”’ 

The Swami makes an emphatic declaration that “the knowledge of 
the non-dual Atman, which alone is the Ultimate Reality, can be found in 
Vedanta alone” (p. xviii). In passing, it may be said that the doctrine 
of Tathagatagarbha, the womb out of which Tathagatas (Buddhas) are 
born, has furnished a striking similarity to the Vedanta concept of the 
self. Tathata (thatness), associated with the name of Asvaghosha, stands 
for the absolute self affirming itself in the form of Alayavijnana (receptacle 
intelligence). The conception of Nirvana as the equivalent of Dhar- 
makaya (body of law) along with the denial of reality to all phenomena, 
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and the Bodhisattva ideal of conformity with the essence of thatness and 
with the body of the law—all of these efforts were successfully directed 
toward developing a type of absolute reality of the nondualistic type not 
different from that of the Upanishadic Atman. The labels differ, but the 
underlying metaphysical conceptions remain identical. Swami Nikhilan- 
anda, in fact, admits that the Upanishads and the Buddha “taught the 
essential truth of Vedanta in different forms” (p. xxxvi). 

It is impossible to deal fully with all the questions raised by the Swami 
in this book. Great credit, nevertheless, is due to him for the care with 
which he has translated the comments of the two great philosophers on 
one of the important Upanishads. The method of approach to philosoph- 
ical problems, the type of reasoning used in argument, and the enthusiasm 
displayed in defense of Guadapada’s position, although suggestive of the 
men associated with the scholastic tradition in Europe, are worthy of our 
admiration, because they provoke reflection on the great issues of human 
life and shed considerable light on the merits of the Advaita School of 
Vedanta philosophy, as developed by Gaudapada and Sankara. The 
thought forms of a former age often contain solid gold, but we must not 
forget that there is no finality either in scientific or philosophical thought 
of any age. 

SUNDER JOSHI 
International House 


University of Chicago 
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ANDREWS, C. F. Christ and Prayer. New York: Harper, 1937. 160 pages. $1.60 
UNDERHILL, EVELYN, The Spiritual Life. New York: Harper, 1937. 142 pages. $1.25. 


One of the more healthy symptoms of modern religious literature is the concern to 
mediate mystical insight to the common life. A recent example of this trend is the 
admirable little volume by Evelyn Underhill, The Spiritual Life, a series of four broad- 
cast talks given by the author in England, It matters little, I think, what one’s the- 
ological or philosophical preferences may be; they cannot keep him from sensing in 
these simply written pages the element of deep calling unto deep in a way that com- 
municates the meaning of God and the meaning of life lived in relation to the larger 
reality. The thesis of Miss Underhill’s discourse is not a new one. It is, in fact, the 
familiar view of the mystic that the spiritual life is living in the world with the per- 
spective of the Eternal. But she has restated this point with such discrimination and 
fine appreciation of the modern person’s mental life and experience that it becomes a 
new and compelling utterance. I regard this book as a modern classic on the spiritual 
life. 

In the volume Christ and Prayer, obviously intended as devotional reading for those 
who prefer discriminating and measured inspirational insights, the well-known com- 
panion and interpreter of Gandhi has sought to convey the Christ’s method and use 
of prayer. The main content of the book takes the form of an exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, amplified by choice material drawn from ancient and medieval writers whose 
comments are thought to illumine understanding of Christ’s procedure in prayer. The 
author has chosen to assume that the gospel sayings ascribed to Jesus are in fact his 
very words, and presumes to make his interpretation on that basis. His acquaintance 
with the oriental mind has led him to emphasize the frequently overlooked fact that 
these choice and familiar sayings are in the form of poetry and that their subtle beauty 
and relevance become apparent only as they are taken in that sense. The book should 
have value as devotional literature for thoughful Christians who would not be hampered 
in their reflections by the author’s moderately uncritical assumptions——BERNARD 


EUGENE MELAND. 


BaaB, OTTO JusTICE. Jesus Christ Our Lord. New York: Abingdon, 1937. 209 pages. 
$1.75. 
The writer of this book is acutely conscious that all is not well with the world. He 


feels that it is indeed a confused and despairing world. He desires to present to men 
and women in such situations a direction and a guiding power. These he finds in what 


he calls “the divinity of Christ.” In an opening chapter on ‘The Son of Man” he deals 
with a number of matters but chiefly with certain human inheritances and attitudes 
of Jesus of Nazareth. A chapter on ‘The Son of God” follows in which there is an 
attempt to describe God in terms of selected social ideals, attitudes, and processes. 
At times, however, God is presented in terms that are personal. Having put forward 
this descriptive picture of the deity, Jesus is declared to be his son in the statement: 
“Jesus Christ is the Son of such a God.” He is “so uniquely and concretely related to 
110 
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the power we call God that his divinity is beyond dispute.” Equipped with this concep- 
tion of divinity the author explores the economic order, the problems of war, race 
relations, sex relations, the church, and individual salvation. The problems are difficult 
and the outlook dark, but the solutions and the remedy are to be found in recognition 
of the “divinity of Jesus” or “the Lordship of Jesus Christ.” 

With the desire to give guidance in the difficult moral, social, and religious problems 
that people face, every earnest person will have sympathy. But any attempt to use 
for this purpose vague and undefined phraseology from dogmatic areas is precarious, 
One can but wonder how much guidance this volume will give. So much material that 
adds nothing to the argument is brought into the book that at times one has a sense 
of bewilderment. Passionate earnestness there surely is in these pages; sometimes it 
is in danger of being permitted to take the place of balanced thought. It is not fortunate 
that on more than one occasion the impetuosity of the writer is such that the style of 
expression fails to rise to the level of that which one might justly expect in a volume 


bearing its impressive caption—Ernest W. Parsons. 


BEAVEN, ALBERT W. The Local Church. New York: Abingdon, 1937. 254 pages. $1.25. 

This book by Dr. A. W. Beaven, president of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
offers a double service. The reader will be stimulated to ask himself whether his church 
is meeting the demands of its situation with vitality and creativeness. He will also be 
enlightened by the concrete approach of the book so that he will know how to revise 
his program for the more effective functioning of the institution. 

The recent emphasis on unifying the work of the local church is the occasion for 
this book. The educational program and the organizational requirements of the local 
church have taken a prominent position beside the preaching mission of the church, 
Traditional practice or special interest may throw the total program out of balance. 
It becomes increasingly important to relate the various forms of service so that the 
church can do its whole task with as complete as possible an adjustment between its 
several departments of education, preaching, pastoral relations, and organization. 

Dr. Beaven is admirably qualified to write this book. He has been among the most 
successful pastors and preachers in the country. His wide interests and responsibili- 
ties, including a term as president of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, have given him contact with other institutions than the one he has served 
as minister. Now as president of a theological seminary he can view the situation with 
the objectivity of the scholar. 

The author first addresses himself to the purpose of the local church. The remainder 
of the book discusses the program of the church. Here practical matters are considered 
with the insight and realism which are characteristic of the writer. The trend of the 
book is forward as indicated by the chapter headings, which include such words as 
“building,” “enlarging,” “expanding,” “broadening.” The topics indicate the spread 
of a church’s opportunities, beginning with individuals, moving on to the type of or- 
ganization which unites them in efficient service, and concluding with the church as a 
community of people who face the implications of the world-field in association with 
all fellow-Christians. 

There is much in this book which will be familiar to the reader. But, as one who 
has taken moving-pictures of his family will enjoy seeing them again and at each show- 
ing will discover some new incident or action among familiar scenes, so the reader of 
this book will find much that is new within the customary setting offered by any local 
church.—Norris L. TrBBEtTs. 
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BenneETT, R. F. The Early Dominicans; Studies in Thirteenth Century History. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1937. xii+189 pages. 
$3.25. 

This volume finds a place in the “Cambridge Studies on Medieval Life and Thought” 
edited by Dr. G. G. Coulton. The author projects a series of related studies in thir- 
teenth-century Dominican life. He does not claim to have written a complete history 
of the order. Nonetheless, the work exemplifies many of the finer qualities of historical 
research and interpretation characteristic of the Cambridge series. 

The work is launched with a social and historical orientation in the Europe of 1200, 
The character and attainments of Dominic and his brethren are critically evaluated 
in relation to their age. The consideration of poverty, learning, preaching, churchman- 
ship, and constitutional character provides the chief matter of the book. 

Poverty is not regarded as an end in itself. It was not borrowed en bloc from St. 
Francis. The author believes that St. Dominic adopted poverty as a means to the 
greater end of “‘winning the sympathy and trust of the masses to whom he preached” 
(p. 48). Learning, employed as a major aid to the Christian apostolate and to the de- 
fense of the church, is seen in intimate conjunction with the central figures and evolving 
thought of the times. The Dominican preacher, his sermons, and his congregation 
emerge in clear relief against the background of contemporary life with all of its social 
interests. 

The Dominican constitution is not held as being a completely democratic instru- 
ment. Is it not, rather, ‘an autocracy working through democratic forms and with 
democratic checks which prevent the officials obtaining unbridled power, but no more?” 
(p. 163). 

Altogether these studies constitute more than a Dominican record. They rediscover 
from the actual sources and with their atmosphere the deeper, as well as the more 
superficial, elements in medieval life. A well-selected Bibliography and generous docu- 
mentation of primary and secondary authors reinforce the interest of the text.— 
RC. PETRY: 


BussarpD, Paut. The Vernacular Missal in Religious Education. (Ph.D. Dissertation.) 

Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1937. xii-+167 pages. 

Replies to questionnaires sent to parish priests, Catholic high schools, and past and 
present lay subscribers to the Leaflet Missal show quite clearly that the use of a ver- 
nacular missal creates a greater interest in and understanding of the Mass, and fosters 
larger church attendance and more frequent communions. Improvement in the intel- 
ligent participation of layfolk at Mass can also be made by employing better textbooks 
in teaching the missal. Current textbooks in use are criticized for their allegorical 
interpretations and their overconcern with externals of ceremonial. Such investiga- 
tions seem to point quite definitely to the fact that “the perfect missal for layfolk 
has not yet appeared.” —Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


CaBoT, RIcHARD C. Christianity and Sex. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 78 pages. 
$1.00. 

It is interesting that an eminent physician should have written a book on sex with 
much emphasis upon a philosophy of life and slight concern for medical considerations 
in the ordinary sense. Knowledge of medical facts falls short of giving the guidance 
which people need, as knowledge of paints would fall short of enabling a person to 
paint a “Madonna.” 
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Incidentally Dr. Cabot deplores a point of view which he connects with social hy- 
giene; namely, that it relies mainly on motives of fear. The social hygiene movement, 
however, as many of us know it, might be quite as well characterized by its preference 
for understanding rather than ignorance in matters of great importance for the indi- 
vidual and for the family. 

One is surprised to find a disdain for the idea of consequences as a motivating factor 
in behavior until he notices that this term is used in a limited sense of consequences 
tothe self. In a broader sense consequences when fully known—including psychological, 
social, and spiritual consequences—furnish about the only criteria we have for judging 
the value of acts. This, however, is to broaden this concept in the recognition that all 
our behavior is in an ongoing stream of cause and effect. 

The emphasis of the book is upon the consecration of affection, thinking of the 
body as sacred only in relation to high purposes, and of personality as coming to its 
best in an atmosphere of devotion of two people to the highest things at the same time 
that they are devoted to each other. 

The author believes that sex is commonly played up to a dangerous extent in current 
life because certain thoughts and topics have an explosive effect. The control of im- 
agination is quite as important for a well-guided life as the control of temper. One of 
the few medical statements in the book is a sharp denial of the banality that sexual 
need is comparable to the need of food. 

Christianity calls for the incarnation of spirit in flesh and for resistance to all at- 
tempts to separate them. The sex relationship, therefore, is essentially a symbol of 
a high and responsible devotion. Loyal marriage provides the only basis for this re- 
lationship because it safeguards the values of personality and is favorable to the highest 
development, whereas sex relations outside of marriage or prior to it pull down lives 
instead of building them up. 

While the basic points of view of this very small book are of great significance, a 
reader who recognizes Dr. Cabot as both a saint and a medical man is likely to feel 
that while we prize the point of view of the saint, the human also needs more informa- 
tion as to medical and psychological aspects of sex than our author has thought it 
necessary to present.—L. Foster Woop. 


Casu, W. Witson. Christendom and Islam. New York: Harper, 1937. xiii+-205 pages. 
$2.00. 

In these Haskell Lectures at Oberlin we have, as the subtitle suggests, a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the relationships of Christendom and Islam through the centuries, 
prefaced by an analysis of the latter’s origin and nature, concluding with a presenta- 
tion of what the author believes to be the only proper and fruitful approach of these 
two faiths and cultures to each other in the future. The lecturers gather power as they 
proceed, being weakest in the treatment of Islamic origins, strongest in their guidance 
for contemporary contacts. 

It is doubtless too much to expect a busy missionary admistrator to be able to found 
all his work on a study of the originals; however, the resultant work might thus be 
more profitable and abiding in worth. It is enough that here we have sound scholarship 
and expert use of secondary sources and translations, acquaintance with the best work 
of specialists in the field, sympathetic insight, and discrimination in the treatment of 
the materials. All this is perhaps most evident in the two fine chapters on the “Con- 
tribution of Christendom to Islam,” through the far-flung Christian cultures that gave 
way politically before the conquering Arabs, and the “Contribution of Islam to Chris- 
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tendom,” through their superior civilization during the Middle Ages. The author shows 
honesty and humility in his realism; he has been able to see Christendom at its worst 
—in the Crusades, for instance—and Islam at its best—as in its mysticism. 

It is heartening and significant to find the secretary of a great evangelical missionary 
society concluding his lecture on ‘‘The Christian Answer to the Moslem Quest” with 
these words: “If in the spirit of humility, seeking to find help in the worship and ex- 
perience of Moslems as well as Christians, we are willing to sink ourselves and our 
Western foreign ways and in a teachable spirit approach our brother Moslem we will 
find him neither hostile nor difficult... . . He may not agree, but he will always be 
courteous and kind..... Converts may be few but there is much to be done, apart 
from direct conversions to Christianity, in discovering a new way of approach, in prov- 
ing the reality of our faith in our lives, in establishing fellowship with Moslems in 
their search for God and in the building of bridges which will enable the barriers on 
both sides to fall, the barriers of prejudice, misunderstanding and controversial bitter- 
ness.” 

These lectures may add little significance to the knowledge of most specialists and 
historians, but they constitute a significant missionary document of the new era upon 
which we have entered, deserve the widest possible circulation among both clergy and 
laity of our churches.—CuYLER YOUNG. 


CLINcHY, RussELL J. A Reasonable Faith. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. 127 pages. 
$1.00. 

These eleven chapters, originally given by the author as a series of lectures to the 
members of his own congregation of the Mount Pleasant Congregational Church in 
Washington, represent the attempt to approach religion by the method of reaching 
conclusions through experience and research. Repeating old words is not enough. Lan- 
guage may interfere with communication when words cease to refer to realities. The 
author therefore seeks to examine the universe in which we live, and to discover how 
the beliefs so gained may be used. In simple, straightforward fashion he writes upon 
prayer, the sacraments, the fundamental values of monasticism, the church, missions, 
and the achievement of inner peace.—ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


Dicks, RusseL_ L. Meditations for the Sick. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. 113 pages. 
$1.00. 

Both personal experience and professional study enter into this book. Its author, 
who has had to contend with illness and suffering in his own life, has also spent four 
years in dealing with the sick in the Massachussetts General Hospital, having had the 
benefit of the training given under the Council for the Clinical Training of Theological 
Students. 

Having analyzed some of the mental, social, and religious aspects of sickness and 
healing, he does not obtrude his findings upon the patient but imparts them gently 
by way of interpretation, suggestion, meditation, and prayer. There are brief essays 
on such things as pain, fears, loneliness, and guilt. There is also the feeling of gratitude 
for doctors, nurses, family, and friends, and for those healing thoughts which aid in 
restoration. Emphasis is upon the constructive elements in the experience of the sick 
with skill in turning the mind away from that which is disquieting to the majestic 
objectivity of things. 

In his treatment of the cross the author says quite incidentally that history shows 
that Christianity has caused more wars than it has stopped. This seems a precarious 
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assertion, as the influence of Christianity in stopping or preventing wars operates in 
ways far too subtle for history to have recorded. 

This book, which in a sense makes a direct attack upon some of the problems which 
sick people face, also recognizes the value of books in general in taking the sick person 
out of a little individual world of pain and distress into the open spaces of life. Five of 
its closing pages are made up of well-chosen passages from the scriptures and thirteen 
from favorite hymns. The meagerness of the biblical material used in proportion to 
the significance of this source of help strikes the reader with surprise, suggesting that 
there is need for further study of this type of material and for its assembling for con- 
venient use. That the author has not taken time to study outside sources of helpful 
material for the sick in a broad way is further suggested by the fact that eight of thir- 
teen references are to Cabot and Dicks, The Art of Ministering to the Sick. But what 
he has done is such as to put us in his debt, and we may be sure that many a sick person 
will find new strength through this book.—L. Foster Woop. 


D6LGER, FRANZ JOSEPH. Antike und Christentum, Band V, Heft 4. Miinster in West- 

falen: Aschendorf, 1936. 225-325 pages. Rm. 3.75. 

This completes the fifth volume of Délger’s stimulating work on early Christianity. 
It contains six studies and eighteen ‘‘echoes’’ of earlier studies. The subjects discussed 
are the following: (1) the baby’s first nourishment as a validation of his right to live, 
(2) the eucharist as protection for the traveler, (3) an exposition of two Rainer papyri 
(the first a spell to protect a house door and the second a litany) in which the formula 
“blood of Christ” is used, (4) oaths by ‘‘the body and blood of Christ’’ in a lead tablet 
and a papyrus amulet, (5) a study of compassion and tenderness in Tertullian, (6) the 
thetorician Phosphorus of Carthage and his composition ‘“The Brave Man.” In com- 
mon with their predecessors, these studies are valuable in that they are studies of 
sources, and of sources that are often ignored, in the completeness of bibliographical 
equipment, and in the freshness of the author’s approach to many of these topics.— 
Ernest CADMAN COLWELL. 


DouGLas, WINFRED. Church Music in History and Practice: Studies in the Praise of 
God. (The Hale Lectures.) New York: Scribner, 1937. xvi+311 pages. $3.00. 
There has long been a need for a book on the subject of church music which would 

combine a history of the texts of liturgical services and hymns and their accompanying 

music. No one is better qualified for this task than Canon Douglas, at once both a 

learned priest and an accomplished musician. Delivered at Seabury-Western Theologi- 

cal Seminary some two years ago, these lectures afford an adequate introduction for the 
nonspecialist to the underlying principles of the history, use, and performance of the 
musical worship of the church. Invaluable for the student will be the extensive lists 
of illustrative material in the form of phonographic recordings of noteworthy works of 
ecclesiastical music by excellent choirs in Europe and America. In view of the original 
audience of these lectures the volume devotes chief attention to the Anglican commun- 
ion. Indeed, the chapters on hymnology are virtually a historical preface to The 
Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal church.—Massry H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


EHLMAN, Dopps FREDERICK. The Religious Aim and Human Experience. Boston: 
Stratford, 1937. iv-+4115 pages. $1.50. 
By providing a basic and integrating aim which can harmonize and direct the 
multiple impulses and interests of life toward that mutuality of good which Jesus called 
the Kingdom of God, religion offers men not a way of escape from, but a continuing and 
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indispensable way of, constructive solution for their perplexities, especially for the 
perplexities which infest social change. Such is the thesis at the core of this little and 
penetrating volume. 

The basic and unifying religious aim is defined as “‘promoting the incarnation of God 
in the life of the world.”? The author’s conception of God is similar to, if not identical 
with, Professor Wieman’s; for God means to him “‘that unitary pattern and process of 
value which sets the conditions for a mutuality of good.’’ The indispensable role of 
traditional religious lore and sentiment in the fulfilment of this aim, the necessity of 
passionate devotion to God as “‘the active reality who carries the conditions for the 
realization of our highest hopes,” the realistic yet religious strategy required of the 
church confronted with radical impulses and movements, and the points of vital con- 
nection between Jesus and contemporary social change are discussed with freshness of 
statement and insight. The passages setting forth the distinctions and interrelations 
between love and fraternity and those dealing with the role of coercion and the legal 
order in the maintenance and promotion of values are especially incisive. 

The book is too brief to be thoroughgoing in its analyses and proposals, but as far 
as it goes it is an exceedingly provocative treatment of the aim and function of religion 
in a period of social change. Its appeal to the layman will be lessened by the occasional 
sallies into a jargon of abstract terms.—R. W. FRANK. 


EHRENSTROM, NILS. Christian Faith and the Modern State. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 

1937. 158 pages. $1.50. 

The materials in this book were brought together as a preparation for the confer- 
ence recently held at Oxford, England, dealing with the general theme of church, com- 
munity, and state. The publication, though delayed until now, will be welcomed by all 
persons seeking to appraise the work of the conference in terms of the participants’ 
understanding of the nature of the control problem under discussion. The treatment 
is historical, history being rehearsed primarily for the purpose of shedding light upon 
present-day issues. The book is a survey of views that different groups of Christians 
have held regarding the state, e.g., the views of Roman Catholicism, Eastern Ortho- 
doxy, the Anglican church, and Continental Protestantism in both its Lutheran and 
Calvinistic forms. The closing chapter on ‘“The Functions and the Limits of State” 
summarizes the new phases of contemporary European thinking. The author is thor- 
oughly informed about his subject and he provides sufficient documentation for his 
conclusions. But the title of the volume would have been more accurate had it speci- 
fied the “modern state” to be the modern European state. There is no direct attention 
given to the situation in America.—S. J. Case. 


Ewem, D. Erttnc. Die Seele Jakobskampf (Deutsch Ubertragung von W. Rodemann). 

Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1936. 79 pages. Rm. 1.80. 

This little volume contains the text of four devotional addresses delivered to some 
unidentified audience which, however, if one may deduce from the publisher of the 
original Swedish edition, was apparently a gathering of the Swedish student movement. 
And the allusion to this audience in a brief introductory statement is reminiscent of 
such gatherings among students on this continent. Making allowance for an emotional 
strain in the good Erzbischof, one can recognize in the following words the same deep 
bond of comradeship that becomes in the course of a few days the remarkable feature 
of our smaller student conferences: “Wie ein Bruder unter Briidern, wie ein Kamerad 
im Kampfe, so fiihle ich mich denen gegeniiber, in deren Kreise ich geredet habe.” 
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The theme of the addresses is the all-night-long struggle of Jacob at the fords of 
the Jabbok, related in Gen. 32:27-32. His four topics reveal sufficiently the nature of 
the author’s treatment: ‘‘Alone in the Night”; “The Mysterious”; ‘He Blessed Him”; 
and “I Have Seen God.” Briefly, they are not lectures but earnest and impressive 
devotional expositions of the religious values of this old story. The bishop is not ignor- 
ant of critical Bible study, nor is he indifferent to it; he regards it as one of the notable 
achievements of our time, which he values “fiir einen wertvollen, héchst bedeutsamen 
Gewinn.” But turning abruptly from such issues he sees in the story a symbol of the 
deeper experiences of the human soul; our essential loneliness in an uncertainty as 
dark as night; our struggle with the mysterious which may be god or devil or just the 
projection of our own wishful thinking which, though we experience most as a power 
that seems to make sport of us and buffets us with pain and loss, yet is a reality which 
paradoxically triumphs over us while we too prevail over it, from which we cannot 
escape while yet we refuse to let it go. And then we find it is not mere divine might, 
not a numen, but a God, a person, “ein ‘Er,’ mit einem grossen ‘E,’ einem unendlichen 
grossen ‘EK.’ ”’ And so the study comes to conclusion with consideration of the “‘Peniel”’ 
experiences of life, our visions of the face of God hard won after enduring struggle 
through long nights of suffering and uncertainty. 

The treatment, it may be felt, is at times excessively emotional—but what is to 
be our norm of reference here? Sometimes the discussion is strained and overworked 
to the point of sentimentalism. Sometimes we may consider it, if not allegorical, at 
least rather fanciful. The third address, for example, is reminiscent of a homiletic 
method which we have largely abandoned; he constructs it on the five words, “Und 
er segnete ihn daselbst.”’ These are the “heads” of his homily and he extracts marvelous 
meaning from every one of them; even und is made the vehicle of profound religious 
teaching. Yet it is a mood of trifling superficiality that can scoff at the little volume. 
And its remoteness from critical discussion is certainly no deficiency. Rather the author 
has shown here the real place and use of criticism. It is not an end in itself; what can 
be more dead and deadening than Bible exposition that reduces to nothing but dating 
and analysis and critical pettifoggery. Criticism is but the gate through which we enter; 
and the streets of the city have not altered through the digging and reconstruction 
carried on at the gate. The Bible remains what it has always supremely been, a store- 
house of richest meaning for our deepest needs and highest experiences. We should 
have today much more biblical exposition of the sort given us in these addresses of 
Archbishop Eidem.—W. A. Irwin. 


FIELD, M. J. Religion and Medicine of the Ga People. London, New York, and Toronto: 

Oxford University Press, 1937. viii-+-214 pages. $6.50. 

This is a doctoral thesis at the University of London describing the religion and 
magic of a people who live on the Gold Coast near the ocean. The author states that 
he deliberately refrained from reading any of the existing accounts of these people in 
order that he might avoid having any ideas when he went out to study them. “For 
difficult as it always is to absorb new ideas, it is even more difficult to dislodge old 
ones.” That such a procedure did not result in barren worthlessness is due to the fact 
that the author had an abundant store of ideas which, of course, determined what 
he found. 

One of these preconceptions was that the preliterates have a system comparable to 
civilized philosophical structures of civilized men. The medicine men are not supersti- 
tious but have reasons for what they do and conclude logically from their premises. 
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There is actually a chapter on the dogma of human personality in which the three 
souls are set forth in a manner very similar to the three souls of the medieval Christian 
theologians. Many field workers have formulated similar statements of native phi- 
losophies only to discover that repeated questionings of other informants will reveal a 
confusing variety and inconsistency. The idea which precedes the practice and seems 
responsible for it often turns out to be an idea that came from the practice and arose 
subsequently. Every public ceremony or celebration is classed as worship and every 
being named in these is called by the author a god. The most recent and in many 
ways the most powerful god is the “Gov’ment.” 

The book is a detailed description of the practices of “worship” in the seven chief 
towns of the area, of the medicine and magic which the author found very impressive 
and convincing, and of the ceremonies of everyday life, birth, puberty, and death. 

Written for specialists, the book is a contribution. The specialists can discriminate 
between fact and interpretation —ELLSworTH Faris. 


GAMBRELL, Mary LATIMER. Ministerial Training in Eighteenth-Century New England. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 169 pages. $2.50. 


This study touches lightly upon the ideals of ministerial training that New England 
inherited from the old world and the survival of these ideals on American soil previous 
to the so-called “Great Awakening” that began in the year 1740. Attention is centered 
specifically upon the subsequent period down to the founding of Andover Seminary in 
the first decade of the nineteenth century. This investigation is narrower in its scope 
than that of W. O. Shewmaker on The Training of the Protestant Ministry in the United 
States of America before the Establishment of Theological Seminaries, and is also some- 
what less concerned with statistical details. The presentation is organized more ex- 
plicitly around the philosophical and theological presuppositions and interests underly- 
ing and motivating the preparation and work of the minister. Historical documentation 
is not neglected, but interpretation is stressed, and thus unity and understanding be- 
come an integral part of the story. This important phase of the study could have 
been made still more significant if larger account had been taken of a wider range of 
the social and cultural interests that affected the work and training of the ministry 
during the period under consideration. But even as it stands the book is a valuable 
addition to the literature of a timely subject.—S. J. CasE. 


GemsER, B. Spriiche Salomos, (“Handbuch zum Alten Testament,” Erste Reihe, Abt. 

16.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1937. 85 pages. 

As each new commentary in Eissfeldt’s “Handbuch” appears, the importance of 
the series becomes increasingly manifest. It is encouraging to know that Old Testa- 
ment scholarship in Germany can still produce such works. Not the least commendable 
feature of the enterprise is its international character. As an Englishman collaborated 
in the commentary on the minor prophets and a Dane wrote the commentary on Daniel, 
so this commentary on Proverbs comes from a Dutch scholar, a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pretoria. In bibliography as well as authorship the international scope of the 
work is evident. The range of the author’s study also is shown by the inclusion not 
only of works on Hebrew Wisdom literature or on ancient Wisdom literature in general, 
but of special literature on Egyptian, Babylonian-Assyrian, Aramaic, Greek, Arab, 
and late Jewish Wisdom writings as well. 

In textual criticism Gemser shows excellent judgment. With no prejudice against 
emendation where the text requires it, he declines to accept emendations which merely, 
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as he says in one instance, provide a good new proverb. Recent developments in type 
and form history are utilized with mastery and discretion. On literary form, style, and 
meter there is a wealth of observations, which are used to control reconstruction and 
interpretation. 

In his dating of the constituent parts of the Book of Proverbs Gemser is mildly con- 
servative. The latest portion (1-9) is placed soon after the exile and the earliest (10- 
22:16) about a century and a half after Solomon. The statement that the proverbs 
in chapters 25-29 were assembled by the men of Hezekiah is accepted. The exposition 
of each main division of the book is conveniently given according to the principal 
topics which appear in it. The interpretation is generally sound, though of course some 
points arouse misgiving. Perhaps the most interesting suggestion is that in 8:30 Wis- 
dom is represented, not as agent of creation, but simply as. the first of the creatures, 
playing about at the creation of the world like a child in its father’s workshop. 

One of the greatest merits of the commentary is its handling of the comparative 
material. Both similarities and differences between Proverbs and the Wisdom litera- 
ture of other peoples are brought out. Literary dependence is not rashly inferred from 
every parallel, but there is no hesitation in recognizing it where it seems to be indicated. 
Not only literary but archeological materials and even Palestinian geography and cli- 
mate are utilized. 

The untrained Bible teacher and the harrassed pastor hastily throwing together a 
sermon will hardly find this commentary to their liking. It was obviously not intended 
for them. The serious student wishing an up-to-date work of reference in compact 
form with abundant documentation will get much more satisfaction here than from 
any of our one-volume commentaries.—MILLAR Burrows. 


HARVARD TERCENTENARY PuBLICATIONS. Authority and the Individual. 371 pages. 
$3.00. Independence, Convergence, and Borrowing in Institutions, Thought, and Art. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937. 272 pages. $3.00. 

The understanding of human behavior is a serious problem for present-day thinking. 
This timely theme was made the general subject for three symposiums held in connec- 
tion with Harvard’s tercentenary celebration in September, 1936. The papers read at 
the first meeting, published under the title Factors Determining Human Behavior, have 
already been noticed in this Journal (XVII, 321-24). The two additional volumes listed 
above complete the reports of the symposiums. Each volume contains sixteen papers 
by as many different authors representing their several fields of specialization. 

In a composite discussion one does not look for the final solution of specific prob- 
lems, but for analyses, insights, and stimulating suggestions. While it so happens that 
only one paper formally lists religion in its title (‘Hellenism and Christianity,’ by 
Professor C. H. Dodd of Cambridge, England, in Independence, etc., pp. 109-31), there 
is scarcely a single essay that does not, at least by implication, shed light upon some 
phase of the history of Christianity or some aspect of the modern problem concerning 
the function of religion in the present social order.—S. J. CasE. 


Hirscn, EMANUEL. Das Vierte Evangelium. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 

1936. 466 pages. M. 6. 

This is a commentary for the general reader which is prefaced by a translation ar- 
ranged in forty-eight “lections” grouped in seven “rings.” There is a brief general 
introduction which identifies a primitive gospel by a gentile (ca. a.p. 100), who wrote 
in Greek at Antioch a poetic dramatic gospel. This primitive gospel was revised at 
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Ephesus by A.D. 150. It is not history, but it is tibergeschichte—truth rather than fact, 
but truth that is not false to the career of Jesus! This is somewhat confusing, but even 
more dismaying is the author’s claim that “‘the all-dominating basic idea of the gospel 
is that an irreconcilable conflict exists between Christianity and Judaism.” The reader 
gathers further that the Fourth is the supreme gospel because it blames the Jews for 
the crucifixion (pp. 78 f.). The commentary which makes up the bulk of the book is 
rather colorless—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


Hirscu, EMANEUL. Studien zum Vierten Evangelium. (Beitraige zur historischen The- 
ologie 11.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1936. Pages viiit+190. M. 
12.70. 

These studies have a threefold purpose: (1) a reconstruction of the Greek text of 
the gospel, (2) an identification of original and redactional elements in that text, 
(3) the reconstruction of the story of the origin of all the Johannine literature of the 
New Testament. The variations of this text from that of Nestle are due to the follow- 
ing of Sinaiticus and Bezae in their agreements and to the adoption of a considerable 
number of conjectural emendations. No reason is given for the favor shown S and D. 
Some of the conjectures are plausible; others seem quite unnecessary or unconvincing. 
The conjecture in 3:25 that covdacov was an early error for ucov would be more 
probable paleographically if wovdacov were derived from rougcov. The body of the 
book (pp. 42-129) is taken up with the evidence for the claim that a redactor wrote 
and rearranged about one-sixth of the gospel. The individual passages are carefully 
scrutinized and the plea for R as the universal solvent of Johannine difficulties is 
made very forcefully. It seems to this reviewer that R makes but a slight contribution 
to the understanding of the gospel. The third section of the book discusses the author- 
ship, purpose, date, etc., of all the Johannine canon in a thoroughgoing review of evi- 


dence and theory. It follows Bacon on authorship. This section and the book as a 
whole are readable, stimulating, and challenging —ERNEST CADMAN COLEWELL. 


HOLZMEISTER, URBANUS, Commentarius in Epistulas SS. Petri et Iudae. Epistula 

Prima S. Petri. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1937. xiv-+421 pages. Fr. 60. 

In this thirteenth volume of the “Cursus Scripturae” Professor Holzmeister has 
dealt with I Peter; the companion volume on II Peter and Jude is in course of pub- 
lication. The book consists of three parts—an inquiry into the life of Peter, a 
full introduction to the Epistle, and the commentary proper. The author writes as 
a Catholic but has made an exhaustive study of the Protestant as well as of the 
Patristic and later Catholic literature. It is safe to say that in no previous work 
on this Epistle has such a mass of material been brought together and presented with 
so much skill and lucidity. To some extent the author is hampered by his Catholic 
presuppositions, but his interest everywhere is that of a scholar, not of a controversial- 
ist. In all debatable matters he is himself content to supply the evidence on which, if 
we choose, we may question his opinion. The least satisfactory part of his book is the 
second one in which he discusses the date and origin of the Epistle and decides for the 
Petrine authorship—mainly on grounds of ecclesiastical authority. On the other hand, 
his opening section of the life of Peter is of great value. Here also he builds on church 
tradition, but he investigates it so thoroughly that almost in every paragraph he brings 
to light some new historical fact. The commentary proper is admirably done, and when 
due allowance is made for Catholic bias it contains very little to which any student of 


the Epistle can take exception. More than fifty pages are devoted to the crucial verses 
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(3:18-20) on the preaching to the spirits in prison. The famous passage has never be- 
for been examined in all its bearings with such profound learning and at the same time 
with such insight and judgment. The whole book is a reminder much needed by com- 
placent protestants that some of the finest scholarship of our time is to be found in the 
Catholic church, and that we neglect the Catholic literature to our grievous loss. The 
author writes in Latin, but in a Latin which is much more agreeable to read than 
ordinary German. One cannot but wonder whether we have done wisely in abandoning 
the use of this language in theological work. Latin is not only international, but by 
its intrinsic character demands orderly arrangement and precision of thought and 
statement. These qualities are conspicuous in the present book. —E. F. Scort. 


Hoort, W. A. VissEr’t. “None Other Gods.” New York: Harper, 1937. 185 pages. 
$1.50. 

The author has collected, expanded, and given a measure of unity to papers and 
addresses that have grown out of his work as secretary of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. In general the first six papers deal with the basal features of the Christian 
life and the remaining five with the proper Christian attitude toward different aspects 
of modern culture. The whole is pervaded by a common-sense demand for sincerity of 
spirit, a willingness to recognize duty, and a readiness for decisive action on the part of 
all students, The analysis of problems and the theological implications underlying the 
speaker’s exhortations are colored largely by his European background. But these inci- 
dental matters ought not to be made an excuse for ignoring the fundamental importance 
of the topics discussed. If we understand the author, his primary purpose is not to treat 
indoctrination as an end in itself but to use it as a means to induce decision and action.— 


S. J. Case. 
Hoven, Lynn Haroun. The Civilized Mind. New York: Abingdon, 1937. $2.00. 


This is the second volume in the series of ‘‘Forest Essays’? by Dr. Hough. There are 
thirteen essays in the volume, the book apparently taking its name from the third 
essay, entitled ‘‘The Civilized Mind and the Christian Revelation.’’? Dr. Hough does not 
say explicitly what he means by the “civilized mind,” but one may infer it with reason- 
able assurance from this essay. He speaks of ‘‘the loss of the civilized mind in the con- 
temporary world,” and instances the lack of a ‘‘certain ripeness of mind” as seen in our 
conversation; says that the books that come from our presses possess heat and vividness 
and immense animal vitality but adds, “‘How few of them are civilized! How few of 
them are marked by qualities of keen good taste.’’ He stigmatizes the magazine Time 
as “essentially the product of a corrupt taste.” He speaks of the “mathematical ugli- 
ness of the buildings at the Century of Progress, and even says that ‘‘our civilization has 
ceased to be civilized.” Among ‘‘substitutes for the civilized mind” he mentions “sur- 
render to emotion and the hot rush of vital energy,” ‘instrumental theories of educa- 
tion,” and the finding of the clue to all meanings in the physical and biological sciences. 
It is hazardous for a reviewer to risk a definition where the author has not supplied one, 
but by the “civilized mind” I take Dr. Hough to mean the broadly humanistic mind 
which has formed itself upon a sympathetic understanding of human history, literature, 
and art. Outstanding apostles of the civilized mind, now gone from us, were Irving 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. Of the latter he says, “If any man among us possessed 
a civilized mind, it was he.” ‘‘The civilized mind never forgets or ignores or underesti- 
mates the significance of the individual.’ Whether there is less of this civilized mind in 
the world than there has been at other times is not so easy to prove. But that there is a 
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type of mind like that which Dr. Hough describes under this name nobody doubts; and 
his third essay of his volume is a noble plea for it. The other essays are on various sub- 


jects, books, and men; the first one on Paul Elmer More, one on Henry Osborne Taylor; 
one on the Epistle to the Colossians. Two of them, ‘‘Vicarious Experience and the 
Preacher” and “The Intellectual Life of the Preacher,” are of special interest to minis- 
ters. Dr. Hough is not afraid of betraying his own religious and theological convictions, 
and many times in these essays comes back to what seems to him the great philosophic 
heresy of modern times, the attempt to explain the human by the subhuman. The 
essays are written in the well-known style of the author, and are replete with references 
to men and books of all countries and all times. Dr. Hough is the despair of preachers 
who read him, since there seems to be nothing worth reading that he has not read and 
pondered.—Cari S. PATTON. 


Hunter, GRAHAM CHAMBERS. Luke, First Century Christian. New York: Harper, 

1937. XX+170 pages. $2.00. 

This is an excellent example of popular, untechnical writing by a nonacademic 
scholar. The book is interesting, and it may be expected to be useful and to secure 
valuable result in its use. The author, in the reviewer’s opinion, seldom is incorrect in 
his generalizations; he approximates the tradition too closely. For example, although 
he knows Cadbury’s work, he still presents a rather highly romanticized picture of 
“Luke the physician.” A more serious lack in perspective is that he regards Paul and 
Luke as almost alone responsible for the rise of gentile Christianity; in other words, the 
correct nature of early Christianity is not perceived. However, the total effect of the 
book is so wholesome that one may commend it to the general public without hesita- 
tion —DonaLp WAYNE RIDDLE. 


HvuTcHEON, Roser J. (ed.). Studies in the New Testament: Collected Papers of Clay- 
ton R. Bowen. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. vi-+182 pages. $2.00. 
This commemorative volume preserves in permanent form nine selected New Testa- 

ment studies by the later Pofessor Clayton R. Bowen of the Meadville Theological 

School. 

The first, an essay on the task of New Testament interpretation, should be read by 
every liberal student and teacher of the New Testament as an antidote to the ever 
present danger of liberal dogmatism. This is followed by two important studies of 
John the Baptist who “insists on being heard,” despite the efforts of the evangelists 
to minimize his significance. The suggestion is made that, regardless of later estimates, 
to their contemporaries John may have been a more important figure than Jesus. 

The paper ‘“‘Why Eschatology?” was the presidential address read at the meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1924. In it a new appreciation of 
eschatology as “an integral and deathless part in all true religion” is urged, and the 
world’s need for a “genuine eschatology” is presented. 

In a technical lexicographical study the author demonstrates that Acts 1:4 should 
be translated: “‘And sharing a common meal with his disciples, Jesus charged them not 
to depart from Jerusalem.” This rendering, found in the margin of the revised version, 
has been adopted by the best modern translations. 

The next paper, a penetrating study of Ephesians and the letters of Paul, lends 
support to Goodspeed’s theory of Ephesians and the collection of Paul’s letters. To 
quote Professor Bowen’s conclusion, the author of Ephesians collected the letters of 
Paul that were available and wrote ‘‘this noble letter of commendation and elucidation, 
to be prefixed to the epistolary corpus, to give it coherence and impetus in the world.” 
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Three studies on the Fourth Gospel conclude the collection. The first of these con- 
sists of three important exegetical notes. The second calls attention to the dramatic 
element in the Fourth Gospel, a feature that many students have ignored. The final 
paper, “Love in the Fourth Gospel,” demonstrates that the love in this gospel of love 
is definitely circumscribed and particularistic: “God loves, Christ loves, Christians 
are to love, those who love them.” 

In a biographical Foreword Professor Goodspeed remarks that these papers were 
selected to exhibit the wide range of Professor Bowen’s New Testament interests. They 
do this, and more. Not only are they the product of sound scholarship and original 
research, but their inimitable style recalls the personal charm of the author himself. — 


Martin RIstT. 


Kirret, GerHArp (ed.). Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Band II, 
Lief. 9 und ro. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1936. 513-76 pages. 


These two parts of Volume III of the new Cremer bring the selected terms of the 
New Testament vocabulary into the letter kappa. Inasmuch as the second of the two 
here noticed treats a number of the kata-compounds, it is sufficient to call attention to 
the completion, in the former, of K. L. Schmidt’s article, ‘‘ekklesia’’ (listed under 
kales). This is a valuable study. Naturally, in a work of this kind it is primarily 
philological, but it does not fail to include historical and to some extent sociological 
considerations—DONALD W. RIDDLE. 


KitreL, GERHARD (ed.). Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Stuttgart: 
1937. Band III: Lieferungen 10-11. Sold on subscription only. 


The re-writing of the Cremer Worterbuch under the editorship of Gerhard Kittel 
is now well into the third volume. In these two sections the important study of kalypto, 
by Oepke, in which the related words bring to this point the discussion of ‘‘apocalypse,” 
is concluded. This is a thoroughly competent study especially valuable in the way it 
relates the data of Jewish apocalyptic to the developments reflected in the New Testa- 
ment. Oepke rightly sees that the waning of the use of apocalyptic in Christianity was 
due to the progressive Hellenization of the movement. The second of the two sections 
reviewed consists of a number of brief studies of words of lesser importance. The new 
Worterbuch maintains its quality as an essential tool in New Testament study.— 
DoNnALp W. RIDDLE. 


LopcE, Rupert C. The Questioning Mind. New York: Dutton, 1937. 312 pages. $2.75. 


The author takes three philosophical attitudes—transcendental idealism, pragma- 
tism or empirical realism, and physical or factual realism—pits them together play- 
fully and wistfully all through the book and shows how each represents a temperament 
and results in a type of philosophical outlook. Each carries its own set of implications 
on every debatable question of human interest. The pragmatist, for example, has his 
own way of looking at ethical questions, at educational theory, at metaphysics and 
knowledge-values, at truth, at the good life; he has his own way of handling the ques- 
tions of freedom and immortality, his own philosophy of mind and the self. And, 
similarly, the transcendental idealist and the physical realist have their own peculiar 
slants and sets of conclusions on each of these questions. 

We are kept in the dark all the way through as to which is the author’s own prefer- 
ence. But I suspect his heart warms to the idealistic viewpoint. The more convincing 
arguments seem to point that way. The final chapter discloses a triumphant position 
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of each school of thought in which there is recognized the values of the other schools 
when incorporated properly into the basic pattern of the one. 

I had the feeling all the way through the book that here was an attempt to write 
an introduction to philosophy for advanced students. It is introductory, but it can 
be appreciated only by those who already have philosophical background, especially 
where references are casually made to other shades of thought and persons and where 
fine distinctions are drawn. The style is collegiate. The author is thoroughly at home 
in the subject, teaching philosophy philosophically, i.e., by injecting the questioning 
and wondering mind with more questions and more wonder. 

The chapter on education should be reprinted for the professional educators’ jour- 
nals. It deserves a much wider reading than it will probably get here. He shows how 
the student, the teacher, the courses, and even the administrator reveal one of the 
three temperaments and philosophies. There are, in short, three distinct philosophies 
of education. 

The last chapter corrects, to some extent, the impression one gets in the reading of 
the bulk of the book. The impression is: Surely not all idealists, pragmatists, and 
realists hold all the things alleged of them. There is a wide difference between a practical 
and a metaphysical idealist and wide differences among the latter; and so among realists 
and pragmatists. William James does not seem to fit the pragmatist picture of im- 
mortality as outlined; and surely S. Alexander does not typify all realism. The last 
chapter suggests (rather late in the story) that only certain types within each school 
were meant. 

In my judgment the high merits of the book are thus marred by the fallacy of over- 
simplification. I had the feeling that the author used too big a brush in portraying the 
schools. Nevertheless, we have here a readable work of high order and the unmistakable 
evidence of good classroom teaching. —VERGILIUS FERM. 


Luce, H. K. (ed.). The Gospel According to St. Luke. (The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges.) Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1936. xxvi+273 
pages. $1.50. 

This is a compact commentary in the Lucan gospel, designed to place the results of 
traditional criticism, with some recognition of recent and more advanced scholarship, 
into the hands of Bible students. The viewpoint is conservative; form criticism is 
dubbed as radical, and the student is warned that it is of limited usefulness. In the 
main, Streeter is followed in critical questions. A way is found by which traditional 
findings are fitted into this more or less modern framework.—DONALD W. RIDDLE. 


MACHEN, J. GresHAM. The Christian View of Man. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 

302 pages. $2.50. 

This series of radio talks fits biblical doctrines to the procrustean bed of the Shorter 
Catechism. The subjects dealt with are the divine decrees, creation, Providence, mir- 
acles, the divine image in man, his sin and fall. Dr. Machen acknowledges Hodge and 

Warfield as his masters’ voice. By means of subjective interpretations, the smoothing- 
out of contradictions, the use of ‘‘philosophy’’ when it reinforces and its abandonment 
as fallacious when it interferes, he presents a rather tame exhibit of Protestant scholas- 
ticism. With the exception of a few references to modern authors and to contemporary 
events, these pages might have been written by almost any Calvinist in the last couple 
of hundred years. A previous radio series, entitled “The Christian Faith in the Modern 
World,” dealt with the authority of the Bible and the biblical doctrine of God.— 
A. C. McGIFFert. 
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Martin, Hucu. The Parables of the Gospels and Their Meaning for Today. New York: 

Abingdon, 1937. 251 pages. $2.00. 

This is a popular presentation of the gospel parables intended for church school, 
homiletic work, and private devotional use. The author correctly states the nature 
of the parabolic form, but he often cancels the effect gained by his precise apprehension 
in his attempt to relate their meaning to modern situations. This leads him frequently 
to what is in effect the allegorization of the parables, a regrettable result —DoNnALD 
Wayne RIDDLE. 


Morrison, JAMES DALTON (ed.). Minister’s Service Book for Pulpit and Parish Use. 

Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. xiv-+268 pages. $1.50. 

This is a useful manual for ministers of nonliturgical churches for use in public 
worship and pastoral visitations. It is not a common service-book. The materials for 
funeral services, comprising more than one-fourth of the book, have a good selection of 
“Poems of Consolation” not found in the usual hymnals. The prayers are judiciously 
selected both as to content and as to literary expression and are drawn for the most 
part from modern authors.—MaAssry H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Scott, C. A. ANDERSON. Saint Paul: The Man and the Teacher. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; New York: Macmillan, 1936. viii++264 pages. $2.00. 

This book, which is prepared as a ‘‘popular”’ life of Paul, has all the vices which an 
erroneous biographical method can entail. It is produced by deriving a theologically 
venerative appreciation of Paul from traditional biblical study and from traditional 
theology, and then working this appreciation into a connected story which is obtained 
by harmonizing the Acts and Paul’s letters. As though this were not enough, the author 
quite gratuitously sprinkles encomiums of his subject throughout the book—cannot 
Paul stand upon the foundation of his achievements? Doubtless the book is intended to 
be “‘critical”; the Pastorals are not used! The author protests against making a the- 
ologian of Paul, but he immediately proceeds to restate Paul’s “teaching” in the form 
of theological rubrics. Needless to say, the student will not find the actual Paul in 
these pages.—DonaLp W. RIDDLE. 


Soares, THEODORE GERALD. Three Typical Beliefs. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1937. $1.50. 

These three essays set out to state what the Roman Catholic, the fundamentalist, 
and the liberal, respectively, believe. It attempts to state these beliefs ‘‘as nearly as 
possible as the advocates of each would approve.’”’ The attempt is highly successful. 
There is no pleading for or against either of the three points of view. Style and thought 
are eminently clear. The author recognizes that it is easier to state the Catholic and 
the fundamentalist positions than the liberal’s. ‘Not all liberals would quite accept 
these statements of their faith, for there is no accredited liberal theology. The truth 
makes men free, and when they are free they differ. Liberals are united not by a set of 
dogmas agreed upon but by a common spirit, a common purpose, and a freedom for 
all.” This little book fulfils its purpose admirably.—Cart S. Patton. 


Watson, CHartes R. What Is This Moslem World? xiv+207 pages. 
Tirus, Murray T. The Young Moslem Looks At Life. x+181 pages. New York: 
Friendship, 1937. $1.00. 


These are two books by missionaries to the Moslem world. ‘Both are informative 
chiefly in the introductory, descriptive sections. Beginning with the speciously objec- 
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tive and sympathetic presentation of the Moslem religion, both exhibit strongly a newer 
Christian missionary interest and a newer Christian mission technique evidently fairly 
fixed in its tactics. Both authors evidently start out with the conviction with which 
they end, just as do some of the Moslems they describe. With this proviso it can be said 
that both are well-informed men who know their subject. Watson is more administra- 
tively missionary; Titus has more scientific bent and background.—M. Sprencune. 


YOUNGHUSBAND, SiR Francis. A Venture of Faith: Being a Description of the World 
Congress of Faiths Held in London, 1936. New York: Dutton, 1937. 287 pages. $3.00. 
Though Sir Francis Younghusband is best known as a soldier, his chief interest has 

always been religion. He lent his assistance to the First International Congress of the 

World Fellowship of Faiths in Chicago (in 1933); and he was the chief organizer and 

executive of the Second Congress, which met in London during July, 1936. In the 

volume under review he gives us an account of the Congress, the chief speakers, what 
they said, the public discussions which followed their papers, and a general analysis of 
results and impressions. 

The aim of the Congress, and of the Fellowship, is expressed by Sir Francis thus: 
“Others are working to improve the material and social conditions of mankind and to 
establish peace through political actions. We of the Congress aspire to furnishing the 
prime motive power of all such efforts.’’ In a sense this was the aim of each of the 
speakers. And this aim, together with the fact of the participation in the Congress by 
all the great religions of today, acted as a principle of selection; so that all those who 
spoke were pretty much of one mind before they arrived. Some of these speakers were 
eminent: notably Suzuki, Radhkrishnan, Das Gupta, Berdiaeff, Magnes, and Allen. 
A succession of papers by these men and others almost equally able could hardly fail to 
to be of interest and value. Yet the selective principle to which I have referred resulted 
necessarily in a certain sameness—one might say tameness—which prevents the report 
of the proceedings from being what one would call exciting. There were much sweetness 
and light in the meetings. Each speech was admirable in sentiment expressed and in 
positions upheld; and in substance they all seem to have agreed. On reading them over 
one feels as one might after dieting on pure honey. 

Not so Sir Francis, who was there and ought to know. “Summing up the results of 
the Congress,” he says at the close of his volume, ‘‘and the impressions made at least 
upon myself, I should say that keen spiritual enjoyment was the chief result.” “The 
main conclusion I came to was that ultimately the basis on which fellowship, and espe- 
cially world fellowship, should be founded must be religion, but that the religion on 
which it must be based should be continually purified and constantly renewed.”— 
JAMEs B. PRATT. 











